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“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE— 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 
FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Soenery of of River & Mountats, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. | cc: 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 
In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Feot of (hambers St., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 


PEOPLES LINE for ALBANY. 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 
Excursion to Albany 


and return, $2.00. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 


Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 


Waking sure connection with Day Express Trains, made 
started oom OS  Aimeny i i giving first choice of 
seats to ‘or all points North, 
West and East. ™ Rerun Thave Albany 8.15 ¥.u 
Trains from Montreal, Saratoga an nd _ngneaes land 
passengers at the steamers’ dock in Albany. 


State-Reoms Secured and Tickets sold in 
Kew York a8 the 2 ae Hotels and Ticket Offices ; 
ver, foot ot Canal street, 





snd on " 
pmoe. No. $44 Broa iw 736 os oh avenue, 4 Court kt. 
Jersey City rine aeceaes 
Bt t received until 6 


W. W. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


rF— 

DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANC vt AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down ‘and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 
emcee LIFE 
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Appleton’s School Readers, 


— 0:i—_ > 


ee Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pubit- 

cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History, 


Sn 





By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi's Drawing. 


a 





This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cationa! basis, Ithas proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for complete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: * 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable inexecution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


Designed t accon.cany 
Baliard’s “ Wor is.” 


ss 
In Parts. 


BRST BOOKS 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education OovEE 
THREE HUNDRED diferent 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and scholarship, tn 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed tn their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton'’s Arith- 
metics, Youman's Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer'’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxiey and 
Youman's Physioiogy, busides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

four publications. Imme- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, wiil be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


—:0:— - 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





TEs 


Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises in 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 


The Primer Series. 


_—_—_0-_-— 





Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers ts 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in- 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them to an sceur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—_——:0: -——— 


“ Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” ete. 

This series has received the unqualifed commendation of many of 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and ts already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 








ing classical institutions ofevery grade, both of school and college. 





GEORGE ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, Etc., 
for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


Gonventions and Societies. 


-— = 
Cc. C. Case and C, C. Williams, 


ann se 
Easy Anthems tor Amateur Choirs. 


A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK!!! 


TUST OUT. 





\New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DEsIONs. 


SONG BELLS]! |anectyre tngrarings 


A New, Compretz axp Most ATTRACTIVE 
Collection of School Songs, 
By L. O. EMERSON. 
Send 50 cents for Specimen Copy. any jeochers of aces ONS Manulacturtng” Publishers, 
Books for Schools, Singing Schools, 
Choirs, & Gospel Temperance Meetings. | 


of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, etc., for Weicome Chorus. ($1.00). For High Schools. 
sacred occasions. Song Bellis. (50cts) For Common Schouls. 


White Robes, (8@ cts.) For Sunday Schools, | 


German Transparencies. 


Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant YY. Appropriate 
Designs ot Dip , fors Kool Colleges. 








Extra inducements and samples and a hn. list free to 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 








REWARD CARDS. 


Many mere difficult tor skilltul singers. 
Not only the best big fg also wre 
trib d the 


policies issued Com contribu’ from 3 waar. pe 
and non forfeitables 7» Company are incontestable | thems of the late P. P. Bl 5 of Ch “Church 
entire generation of careful and successful thems " Soo eager tap epee s pe same. 
ue aR. wed 'y $2,000 each business day for 80 years paid Geom Ak, 7% cents by Ai y 
Non-participating policies tssued—at jow rates—giv- id stamp for specimen copy of “Church's Musical 
ing 5 low wnverzing com cost of insurance and buying r. 


OF NEW-YORK. 
Asay Wanted. Hewry Stoxss, President. 
C. Y. Wempiz, Vice-President. 
J. L. Harsry, Secretary. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And #5 Broadway, New York 





RUTING Inks, 
Sa 





THES 
BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT ye er any i 
Give the Moet SQN EaT UL. 
BRST tight taown for te Our aeT ce charebes, 


ao misPariors, Beak OMieey "Picture 


circular and estimate. 
beraldiscount to churches and tne trade. 








P, FRINE, 561 Pearl Street, New York. 


Temple. ($1.00) For Choirs & Singing Schc ols. | 
Voice of Worship. (%1.0.) For Choirs and 
Scbools. 


Singing 
Johnson's Method for Singing 
Classes, (00cts.) For Singing 1s. 
Temperance Jewels. [5 cts.) Gospel Tem- 
perance work. 
Temperance Light. (22 cts.) Gospel Tem- | 
perance work. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 





5 arr RA «curt PIECE OF uogic | 
bay fy ey 


maar Poika. Secret Love 
Gavotte. asa Bird. Heart Bowed rE 


Love 


! ; ; 1, | 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


' Sell Day and Sunday choo! Reward Cards, at th 
largest discounts hitherto offere 


SQ THE MD rowm: 


SCURESS 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 

where proved the most Safe, ‘Simple, Eco- 

nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 

They are just what the people want, sav- 

time money, sickness and suffering. 
single t physician the well tried prescription 


pee 78 "Book on puecell Cuva.et 
free site eae = 
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School Teachers 


72 woo 
SCHOOL, BOARDS 


Books, Stationery, Maps, Globes, 
Daily Registers, Black- 
Boards, Charts, 
Crayons, 

Erasers, 

Reference Books, 

School Record Books, 
District Record Books, District 
Treasurer’s Books, School Mottoes, 


Liquid Slating, Cards, ' 
Minerals, Apparatus, 
or ony hing else for your own use or for the use of ,the 
school ? 


Are” you going to have any 


Printing, Binding or Electrotyping, 


Done fer your Schools ?¢ 


DOES YOUR LARCE DICTIONARY 
Teed Re-Binding 


If so entrust your business to the 


Edu cational Purchasing Agency, 


of Chicago, 


who will give the Lowest Prices, and the Best 
Work, onthe Shortest Notice. 

No charge tor information on en} fof the above sub- 
if ects. Enclose astamp for reply. ttersare answered 
he day they are received. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO,, 
63 and 65 Washington Street, Chicago. 





—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(40 Numbers) 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 


(Monthly.) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
The best journals published for the Earnest, Progres- 
sive teacher as member of School Board. All ‘live ques- 
— < of education are fearlessly discussed In their 
column 


Specimen Copies, 10 Cents, 
'S. R. WINCHELL & CO, Chicago.. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it Just 


the paper ior the 
HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best < help {n teaching the International Sunday School 





It is ae but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 
Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Aadress 


lllustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


~ Summer Guide to Europe. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 


Comprising the principal routes from Edinburgh to 
A ok — a of French, German, and Ita- 
an 
“Full of just what the Summer Tourist needs to know.” 
“The most helpful thing I have ever seen." 
=. pp., price $1.00, forwarded by post on receipt of 


A. RENTANO, 29 Union Square, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Mt 5 and? John Street, New York. 
ranch Offices.—1199 Breedwa New York; 47 North 


wight Strect, Philad adelphie Fulton Street (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 iaitimore Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
etc. an kinds 
received and retrrned by ex- 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


y years established. Cnuuron Beit and Cares 
aDEMy, Faorory Beriis, etc. Improved Parent 


NINTH) YEAR. 


—THE— 





$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


ee sat Pegertant weekly Journal of Education should 
jf every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 

pte weekly journal of education ablished in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable 





es Cy yt y the a hd 
fonchers, who must have edu renin fing EVERE 

It presents the modern mothee of teaching, the forv 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the mowt 
earnest thoughts on the importent subject of education. 


It forms each year a volume of six hundred to eight 
undred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 
f recognises the the EAC CHEN ae the potential force tn 
our citentnas civilization. An examination of the ar- 
of 4 usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
tp 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
mh A are exceeds it.”"—Hz-Supt. 8. 8S. Randail 
“T heariil 


“Tt deserves the praise and support of > protess:on.,” 
—Pres. Hu N. ¥. City Normal Colleg 
bes Able 

Broo 


gpqgmmend it to all teachers.”—Supt. 


nter, 
= wt ae lively and practical. id Edward 
"a. 
“It meets m idea of an educational paper."—Pro/. 
rm 


Wm. F. ips, Principal Whitewater, Wis. No: 


reve. 
ust have the Joven st. enknttn Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal Colle 
sve Washington Hasbrouck. J. Normal 
i ah every pogoner would read the JourRNAL 
Com. Crouse, of Fulton Co., N. Y., and most of ‘the 
ccunty su 8-4. of the State. 
“Tt is full of practical articles for the teachers.”— 
Supt: Hofford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Superintendents of the State. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 
The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended t ee. oo BNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on educ: 
It is one of oo best educational journals.”"— Apple- 

ton's Journal. 

“ The circulation is ee ee increasing, a result due \o 
the excellence of its matter."—Hvent: 
“ Replete with matters of interest, Me gd York Sun. 
ll of interestiag matter. "—N. Y¥. Tribune 
“ Of interest to teachers.” —N. 

“Ts well edited.” 

* Ite editorials are e ofa practical character and j,well 
written,""—Pa. School Journ 

“ A valuable auxillary. "Forest and Stream. 

“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 

aaah Ln, representative of our educational inter- 


“Carefully prepared.”— Witness. 

p The 7 ae publication in the world.”—W. Y. State Ed. 
lourna. 

pot An able advocate of school reform.”— Commercial 
we Commends itself more highly than ever to its many 

friends."~-Nebraska Teacher. 


AppDiess, E, L. KELLOGG & CO. 
28 E. Wth Street."N. Y 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


WORD CONTEST. 


1t is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 4 

citing aome ever published ; at the same time serves 

& valuable EpvUGATOR of both old and EL cutting the 

elements of social home <njoyment 7 
be varied by making it Geographica’ 

thors or Bible names. The 

number of persons. Price 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth, 
Containing 674 Pages. Nearly 20,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording to the best English and 


American Lexicographers, 
This book fe 2 complete atmeult ot volneble explana- 
tions and defini ~-> = aiff Foreign 
words, and e with poenest ronun- 
clatio n of each ward. PT introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price Ocents. Postage prepaid 
Apprsss, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* Nore: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary on receipt of 6 cents. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
axen. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an unskiliful person will be of little ad 
vantage, but lessons by one who understands it periectly 
will cause rapid advancement, Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel- 
logg is a teacher of Drawing, Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 
Mas. L. 8, ERLLOGG, 





ame ma. 
cents. 














untine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


28 East 1th Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


the teachers of the New York x OW schools “hie l 
Sul =e ts just the 


ticles published during the year, will compel admiration ; 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





j 





* Tue JOURNAL is an excellent at paper ie tor se = 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 
We herewith oxnihas iMustrati 


ions 0! 
Jerusalom *? after P. R. Morris, and * The 
ducts ‘ions from the peta’ steel ip mh: 
woe 


: und honestly believe that f few '‘ Five-Dollar 
Chris 


to adorn the walls of 





f two valuable stee! 
Good Shepherd, after 


proofs. They rode ise, 
under date of ‘April 28t 1877, reterring to 
engra 


THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
. Size 32x22 Inches. 


, entitled *“*The Shepherd of 
Jobson. These exquisite p' 
seed ¢ aollars, and will compare favo 
glish iw: paper, size 32x22 inches. The New 
engra concludes a favorable notice by 
vings will with these in real merit and fitness 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


rics of these engravings has m Two Lay ~ Tr pair. hay ha a large lot of 

prog Uy Spey Pgh I oe 

ication the oppo! ity to secure pair 0 ane n 2 mgs at one-fourth the 
regular price—viz., 50 cents, postpaid, carefully pac. inatube. Address all orders to 


the ATLANTIC PICTUTE CO., 


28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


No. 28 East 14th Street. 
1, To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schools, 
8. To furnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, 
Crayons, Minerals, etc. 
Let every teacher write to us for a circu- 
lar. Enclose postage. 


=. Le. HELLO &z CO., 
28 East 14th Street, N, Y. 


All Wanting Paying Em- 
ployment 


Should apply to us. Wecan give to all who 
will work employment that is paying, 
pleasant and useful. Be sure to write to us 
at once, with stamp. E. L. Kettoge & Co., 
28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


ELECTROGRAPH 








The original o3 fae ot te io Coogin Tablets—fully 
rotected—is st! anufacturers’ Union 
ave voted te peeeees ya aan No fear need 


be entertained as a valid patent is impossible in Amer- 
ica. Send for latest circular. 

e Electrogr Ograph being thoroughly established (re- 
eilting smaller discounts to Anent 8 and the Trade) oe 
Kate are reduced. Letter size, $2.00; re-filling, 

ailed on By A pe Satistaction guaran 


se SG, Be Bpaineten, Manager, 
NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


we 17 Warren St. 


ble te nearly all Kinds of dis. 
coo 4 


bee, and Machinery. 
ueed in perfection. rhe pet prices are far below ete 
or wood enqre’ 


oa ale poole fact it ro th. —— mon Be or 


Gang quash poe an and a will sally 
copies, 








a & Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outfit free.  Saaw & Co., Augusta, Mafne. 





78 OF Gents. = mail, % cents. W 
theon, Americus, 





Labor Does It, 

The German sculptor Miller, whose great 
statue ‘“ Prometheus Bound” has just been 
bought by the German governmnnt and 
placed in the National Gallery, was once a 
very poor boy. He was a cook in a hotel 
in Munich, but determined to study and 
improve himself; he read books and finally 
began to learn to cut marble, and finally to 
make designs. 

In New Haven a China-boy with the 
queer name Phow Lee gained the highest 
rank in Hopkins Grammar-school. And 
what is wonderful, he could write English 
in a more interesting way than the Amer- 
ican boys, and so toox the first prize in that. 
Look out, boys! 

In Canada there is a tribe of Oka Indians, 
and the chief is named Joseph. He is a 
clergyman, has translated the gospels from 
French into the Iroquois language, and in- 
tends to translate the rest. There is good 
talent among the Indians if it could be cul- 
tivated. 





— ee 


A warm discussion on corporal punish- 
ment was concluded without action in the 
Cincinnati school board the other day. Sta- 
tistics were offered showing that the newest 
teacher whipped most, and the best teacher 
whipped least. 


Pres. Seelye of Amherst holds that the 
current doctrine of evolution contains “a 
great truth and asubtleerror.” The error 
comes inthe form of atheistic, illegitimate 
and unscienufic inferences, which are com- 
monly supposed to be a part of the doctrine 
itself. 





| ee S 


28E B19 St., N.Y. 


know there-are thosewho want good 





wanted and for how lo 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. a pe 


ly such ; we invite eae hed 
Proprictors of Schools will ploaco state distinctly what 1 nequised, eel of eked; the number of 

assistant ; t ; whether male or female ; wh 
the kind of teacher needed, an: the kind of position to be filled. Enclose otulap ter voyty. 


rt the eam Ir i be 


make no charge to schools 


: To this fall other information ad will be 






paid ; as positt y them to do ig 
ion—whether or 
necessary to give a A . of 
“Lado as above. 














New York School Journal. 








THE 


New Yorx Scuoot Journat, 


Publshea EVERY SA7URDAY at 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


—sY— 


E. L. KELtocc & Co 











b, as Bach ad- 
ditional bebsariplacas to eoptre ot tee sume time with gly 
ordered. The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of 2 sub- 

becribers asking to have the direction of a should be 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY 


FOR THE HOME. 





New York, August 7 and 14, 1880. 


Tue hanging of three boy-murderers at Canton, Ohio, 
will strike the hearts of some teachers. Every murderer 
has had a teacher. Has that teacher failed? Most cer- 
tainly. This is not blaming the teacher for he may have 
done all he could. Those who do all they can will have 
few murderers among their graduates. Let all do more 
than the “course of study” requires. 


For many years a man named John Buchanan has car- 
ried on in Philadelphia the business of selling diplomas. 
These have been reputed to be. issued by a medical col- 
lege, but even the title of D. D. was also sold. The Phila- 
delphia Record by sending a man to buy a diploma got 
hold of the head of the disreputable and dishonest busi- 
ness and had him imprisoned. It appears that 4,000 per- 
sons have purchased these bogus diplomas. Among the 
letters published were some in which amounts of money 
from $25 to $150 were mentioned. Germany seems to 
have been a fertile field for producing those wanting these 
bogus diplomas, 














A SINGLE sentence in General Garfield's letter of accep- 
tance of his nomination by the Republican party for the 
Presidency is worthy to be inscribed in letters of gold on 
the National Capitol and on every State capitol of our 
Republic: “ Next in importance to freedom and justice is 
popular education, without which neither justice nor free- 
dom can be permanently maintained.” He would place 
these three things together—Frezpom, Justicz, Epvca- 
tron, and he declares that the two {former depend on the 
latter. Why not put above the door to every school— 
“Dedicated to Popular Education in order to maintain 
Justice and Freedom.” The entire paragraph reads : 

“Next in importance to treedom and justice is popular 
education, without which neither justice nor freedom can 
be permanently maintained. Its interests are entrusted to 
the States and to the voluntary action of the people 


~ | interests of education require the retention of Dr. Hoose. 
Of the nine members, two concur with Supt. Gilmour. 


erously given to aid the States in supporting common 
schools; but it would be unjust to our people and danger- 
ous to our institutions to apply any portion of the revenues 
of the nation or of the States to the support of sectarian 
schools. The sepasation of the church and the state in 
everything relating to taxetion should be absolute.” 





Dr. Hoossz.—The case of Dr. Hoose is unchanged. Supt. 
Gilmour demanded his resignation of the principalship of 
Cortland Normal School, giving his reasons at length: 1. 
That he is an incompetent—not a skillful teacher; his an- 
nual reports incoherent and incorrect in language, gram- 
mar, and punctuation ; vague and indefinite in expression ; 
unhappy in manner and matter in his talks with teachers. 
2. That he is inefficient and inattentive to his studies ; not 
visiting classes and departments; spends too much school 
time in his office. 3. Frequent absences to lecture before 
educational bodies. 4 Want of cordial relations with the 
Department of Public Inspection—that affronts and in- 
sults have been received from him. 

The Local Board of Trustees reply to Mr. Gilmour de- 
clining to concur in his removal ; they believe that the best 


The matter is an unhappy one, but as the law gives the 
head of the Department of Public Instruction the power 
to terminate the engagement of any teacher in the normal 
schools, it is impossible for Dr. Hoose to maintain his posi- 
tion. The wisdom of his course may well be questioned. 
Dr. Hoose has done an excellent work for education in 
this State, and it will not be forgotten; he has made many 
friends by his earnest and useful labors. It is the voice of 
these friends that counsels him to yield to the require- 
ments of his superior in office. 





It Moves. 


Yes, the world moves. The father of a teacher who 
subscribes for this paper has been reading it, and he has 
been stirred up towrite. He says, “I should be glad to 
have the plain truth it contains known in my household. 
The country is full of those who waste the time of the 
children, and that is all they do. They give out lessons, 
and hear them recited, that is they [give out the questions 
and have the book before them, I have often ached to 
have the questions asked by the class ot the teacher. 
What sputtering there would be! 

These dead teachers sit down behind a desk and hear 
lessons. “Take next two pages” they say, and on the 
mill grinds. Now, I have hoped Commissioner 
would rectify things, But he paysa short visit, talks with 
the scholars, and on he goes. 

There is a wide difference between these dead ones and 
those who look straight into the eyes and show careful 
attention. I tell you there is a woful lack. This place 
don’t know what a good school is. As for taking the In- 
strrurs, it will be hard to make them do it—they are not 
the kind.” 

It would seem that the parents would bring a system 
that accomplishes but little for their children to an end, 
but they are ignorant concerning education. There is a 
vague idea that everything is well so long as there is a 
building and a teacher, or what passes for one. How long 
will the farce last? 

We think it looks like coming to an end. A course of 
study will be marked out for the country schools, and the 
work of the teacher will be measured as Mr. Walton mea- 
sured it in Norfolk Oo., Mass. And then we shall see! 
Parents will wake up and ask, Why has John Leen eight 
years at school, and only odds and ends to show for it? 








What Should Four Years Do for a Child ? 


We have before referred to the fact that a committee 
was appointed in 1878 by the School Committee Associa- 
tion of Noifolk, Mass., Co, to have the schools thoroughly 
examined. Mr. Geo. A. Walton was appointed and we have 
the result of his work before us. First, he examined child- 
ren who were from 8 to 15 years of age—who had been 
four years in school in Reading—(of the grade of a Third 
Reader), Writing—(a letter to his parents), Penmanship, 
Spelling, Capitals, and Punctuation.—(the above letter was 
used for this purpose, and these words given out in sen- 





Whatever help the nation can justly afford should be gen- 


(How many are 3X7? 8x9? 6x7? 9x5? 7x8? 
7+8? 7-9? 72+9? 35+8? Suppose you go to a 
store with twenty-five cents, and spend ten cents for a 
slate, and the rest for oranges, at three cents apiece, how 
many oranges would you get?) Written Arithmetic— 
(Write in a column and add 184, 387, 692, 476, 208, 575, 
993, and 888.) 

The number of schools examined was 90 ; No. of classes, 
154; No. of pupils, 2,866. 

RESULTS. 

It will surprise any one who knows what can be done 
in school to see the results reached in what are supposed 
to be as good schools as are in the country. Note the 
small classes; note the low results in some and the high 
results in others. What occasions the difference? Are 
the heads so much thicker in one locality than in another ? 
We cannot give the entire table. We select a few figures 
Look back and see what was required of the pupils. The 
words “which,” “scholar,” “whose” were given to all to 


spell. Scholar was spelled im two hundred different 
ways! 





PERCENTAGE. 
Town | School | Pupils | W.Arith.| M. do. | Which | Scholar | Whose| Pen 
Ay iyjia |) % | 6 42) be) a2 pas 
«| @]7 i! 57 | 81/71 | 100 | 43 | 50 
c | 1 | 31 | 43 | 79 | 87 | 80 | 871 79 
Ki 6i]7! 2 | 20/2! 50] 25/13 




















The schgg!] marked C is one of the Quincy schools, in 
which Col. Parker has made such an improvement. Now, 
any parent who cared for his child would feel sad enough 
it he thought his child at the age of 10 to 14 (the age of 
most of these), had been sent to school for four years and 
had so little to show for it 

These are not poor schoolsit is to be remembered. If a sim- 
lar examination were given to the schools of any county 
in New York State, we doubt whether the results would 
equal them. When shall we have such an examination? 

It would pay, for it would open the eyes of the parents 
as nothing else can. They now slumber on thinking that 
as they have a school house, a teacher, and a commis- 
sioner who spends an hour in the school-room once a 
year, they have done all they can do. Let such people 
awake from their slumbers. If the schools of Norfolk 
County, close to Boston, can only tally 57 per cent. 
what must it be in our rural districts? 

IMPROVED METHODS. 

Many parents are not aware that the methods of the 
past can be improved upon. The A BC method is yet 
in full blast. It appears that until this examination it 
was used in many of the schools in Norfolk County. Why 
not use it? It wastes a year of the child, and stultifies 
his mind besides. And, finally, our schools instead of 
brightening the pupils, will in tae hands of # poor 
teacher do them irreparable damage. 


The Child's Future. 








The parent is desirous of doing now what will produce 
the hizhest good to his child in the future. The course 
that is taken varies with the intelligence and expression of 
the parent. Some lay up money for their children ; some 
teach them how to obtain a living by work; some give 
them a mental training. And there is so much difference 
among parents that doubt ix entertained by many as to 
what is the wisest and best course, Thereis a parent who 
was sent to school early and late; he is a zninister; he 
does not give his child a college education ; he feels that 
he himself was greatly pressed and burdened by his col- 
lege training. There is a parent who is a prosperous car- 
penter; be does not bring his son up to bis trade. He 
thinks there is an easier way to earn a living; and per- 
haps he feels he will achieve s better social position if he 
has an education. 

The question is a very serious one. What shal! be done 
with the child, simply because he is a child and has the 
future for his inberi:ance. We reply unhesitatingly edu- 
cate him, for the simple reason that an educated man is 
better than an uneducated one, just as an educaten parrot 
or horse is better than one that isnot, The cost of educa- 
tion isa sum of money well expended. A boy, a girl is a 
bundle of possibilities. If you educate him you give him 
the power to do something with himself; if you do not he 
will stay in life where he is pat. 





tences—week, waste, rode, sail) Mental Arithmetic— 


The case of General Garfield is a good one to cite 
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He was canal boy, but he determined to get an educa- 
_ tion, and this made it possible for ‘him to be member of the 
U.S. Senate, and probably it will make him President ot 
the United States. The result of education is to make 
men that can adopt themselves to circumstances, or rather, 
who can go on in spite of adversity. The educated man 
can soon learn to do any thing. If he fails to get in at one 
oor he will get in at another. 

It is an old proverb, “ Not to put all your eggs in one 
basket.” And thia means a good deal to parents, A man 
who cannot do one thing and can turn to another is ready 
for emergencies. Education gives a man resources, and 
he is readier for his future than he who has but a trade. 

It is not difficult to see that this argument will apply to 
the “‘ High School Question,” for if these are truths per- 
taining to the welfare of one man, they are also true per- 
taining to a hundred. The welfare of a community is in- 
creased by educating its young people. Hence it is wise 
to educate. It should be the motto of parents to educate. 
And they must know what education really means. 





Expulsion of the Jesuits from France. 





The bill for the expulsion of the Jesuits went into force 
July 1, and news has arrived concerning the excitement 
produced by the measure... The principal college was in 
the Rue Sevres, Paris; here the police drove out the Jesuits 
and took possession, 

The Jesuits are the most famous and influential of all 
the orders of the Roman Catholic Church. The Order of 
the Society of Jesus was organized in 1540 by Ignatius 
Loyols, and several associates, including Lay nez and Fran- 
eis Xavier. In addition to the vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, common to all monastic orders, he institu- 
ted a fourth, by which the members bound themselves to 
go onany missionary undertsking to which the Pope might 
appoint them ; and the original purpose of the society was 
the prosecution of missionary labor in remote and difficult 
fields. Its aims, however, were soon modified, so that it 
became the especial supporter of the absolute power of the 
Pope as against Protestants, kings, bishops, or opposers of 
any sort, 

The society soon became very prominent in the educa- 
tional work of the church; it also worked deeply among 
the political affairs of the world, and the Jesuits came often 
into disfavor with the temporal authorities. They were 
expelled from Portugal in 1759, from France in 1764, from 
Spain in 1767; and in 1773 Pope Clement XIV dissolved 
the whole order. It wasnot fully re-established until after 
the fali of Napoleon, in 1814. 

The great missionary labors and sacrifices of the Jesuits 
in Japan, China, North and South America, and other 
countries, have excited the admiration of the world ; but it 
is in their work as educators in civilized countries that 
they have been most influential and most feared. 

They are especially fitted for this work by their peculiar 
system of training, which “exhibits the most profound 
knowledge of the human heart, and the most correct ap- 
preciation of the religious instincts and impulses of man- 
kind.” In France alone, during the past thirty years, 
they have graduated more than 60,000 students, and have 
given instruction to ten times that number, or 600,000. 
Their schools, moreover, are probably the best in France. 
French republicanism therefore fears the results ot its im- 
mense influence. . 

The Ferry Educational Bill of which so much has been 
written in the past few months, was a measure designed 
to place the control of public instruction completely under 
the control of the State by giving it the sole power to con- 
fer degrees. It is as if the State of New York should re- 
quire a!l graduates of private schools and colleges to re- 
ceive their diplomas at the hands of the Regents of the 
University upon examinations by them. It also strikes at 
the Church schools by depriving them of State funds and 
in other ways. 

The famous 7th clause provided that no one should be 
permitted to engage in teaching in any way who belonged 
to any religious order not authorized by the State. This 
was aimed especially at the Jesuits. This clause was de- 
feated in the National Assembly, in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the Oabinet or Ministry. 

Thereupon, the government proceeded to revive the o'd 
decrees, or laws, against the Jesuits to expel them from 
the country. They direct twenty-seven flourishing col- 

leges and a great number of secundary schools. The bill 
was to go into force July 1, 1880, and the news has come 
{ the closing of the schools by the police. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM: 
Hints to Teachers. 








Be at the school-house sufficiently early to have it pro- 
perly warmed and ventilated, swept and dusted, before the 
arrival of the pupils. 

Have a thermometer hanging about four feet from the 
floor, and see that the temperature does not rise above 70 
degrees, nor fall below 60 in winter. 

Be sure your watch is right. You have no right to be 
careless in the matter of time, when it effects others. 

Ring the bell fifteen minutes before 9 a.m. Ring again 
8 few strokes promptly at 9. 

Open school promptly at 9 4. m. Let nothing vary this 
rule. Call the roll, and place the names of those tardy on 
the board, to remain during the day. 

Secure promptness in attendance of pupils. Do not 
punish for tardiness until you are sure the pupil and not 
the parent is to blame. If the parents are in fault, visit 
them, and endeavor to enlist their aid in securing prompt- 
ness. 

Insist upon order at once. Attempt nothing while there 


is confusion. 
Greet the children with a pleasant word. If possible, 
Let it also be a frequent exer- 


open school with singing. 

cise during the day. It relieves dullness and monotony. 
Sing familiar songs. Be careful not to “break down” on 
any piece you attempt, lest the pupils ridicule you. 

Have a plan of what you are to do. Settle all possible 
details in advance. Let your plan or program provide for 
recitation and study-hours; also for intermission and gen- 
eral exercises. It should account for every minute be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 4p. m. 

When the lesson is assigned, explain somewhat its 
more difficult features, and show pupils how to study it to 
advantage. Lacking this preliminary aid they will need- 
leasly waste much time and energy, and perhaps come to 
the recitation discouraged. For example, direct attention 
ofa reading class to aifficult and new words and expres- 
sions, to historical references, &c. 1n spelling pronownce 
and have the children indicate with the proper diacritical 
marks, all new and difficult words. Unless this is done 
before the study of the lesson the children will mispro- 
nounce the words while studying, and so acquire incorrect 
pronunciation, 

Study the lesson in advance. Never be confined to your 
book. Never be caught in anerror. It is the teacher's 
business to know he is right. Know in advance just how 
you are to teach the lesson. 

Read and study methods. It is not enongh that you 
have mastered the several studies. You should know how 
to present them so that others shall be able to comprehend 
them. 

Give undivided attention to the class, and insist upon its 
undivided attention. Do not allow any interruption. Do 
not leave a pupil reciting and go off to another part of the 
room to attend to some other pupil. Your business is the 
class—the class. 

Generally avoid concert answers. Get answers from 
individuals. Ask the question, let hands be raised, then 
call upon a particular one to answer. This secures at- 
tention. 

Teach pupils to read for the thought. To this end use 
the newspapers in the class occasionally, especially your 
own county papers. Histoties are also excellent reading 
books for this purpose. 

Let pupils make on the board or slate, lists of all new 
and difficult words. Avoid too much “prompting.” 

One of the greatest benefits derived from the study of 
arithmetic is its disciplinary effects on the mind. There- 
fore, let it be taught by principles not rules. 

Begin each recitation with a brief review of the previous 
day’s lesson. 

Short lessons and thorough mastering. One difficulty 
at a time. 

Written examinations of classes should be held as fol- 
lows: Every. Friday afternoon, embracing the subjects 
studied during the week; the last day of each month, em- 
bracing the studies of the month; and the last two days 
of the term, embracing the studies of the term. No one 
should be excused from these examinations. They are the 
most valuable part of the school. 

It is your highest duty to guard the morals of the pu- 
pils. There is no doubt but many children learn protanity 
and obscenity at school. Their parents have a right to) 





expect that you will prevent this. No true teacher will 





en - | 


allow his school to corrupt the morals of the community. 


-| By all proper means, then, repress deception, profanity 


and obscenity. If there is in your school a pupil who, 


latter proper warning and discipline, persists in these im- 


moral practices, he should be expelled. The pure minded 
should not be subjected to the contagion of his example.— 
Stoney G. Cooxe. 





Examination Questions. 





The following were employed by the College of the City 
of New York to test the graduates of the city public 
schools in June 1880, and will give a graad idea of what 
isa suitable test for an entrance examiaation into the High 
School grade ; 


SPELLING—TIME, 30 MINUTES. 


Mischievous, Ineligible, Neuralgia, 
Abrasion, Misspelled, Guillotine, 
Erroneous, Embarrassment, Chrysalis, 
Different, Maintenance, Parallel, 
Apparatus, Hydrophobia, | Thoroughfare, 
Labyrinth, Nucleus, Homogeneous, 
Millionaire, _ Surgeon, Omniscient, 
Separation, Panegyric, Fustian, 
Knuckle, Genius, Pleurisy, 
Maintain, Monolith, Manceuvre or Man- 
euver. 


The general value of education is conceded as essential to 
the stability of our institutions and the welfare of the Re- 
public ; but emphasis is laid upon the fact no less awkward 
than wnquestionable that we have a country largely wnde- 
veloped, with resources vastly in excess of the means to un- 
lock them, laborers scarce and labor high ; and, on the 
other side hosts of young men and women with nothing 
to do. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR—TIME 1} HOURS. 
I. 1. Which of the parts of speech have modifica- 
tions. 
2. What are moods? 
3. What is an irregular verb? Give an example. 
4, What is the difference between a participial 
adjective and a participle? 
5. What is a complex sentence? 

II. Analyze the sentence : 

“ But when thou doest alms, Jet not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” 


III. Parse the words italicized in the foregoing sen- 
tence. 
IV. 1. Construct a complex declarative sentence— 


subject, Winter. 
2. Construct a compound sentence : 
subject, The Telegraph. 
3. Construct an interrogative sentence of not less 
than ten words. 

V. Oorrect the following sentences, and give in each 
case the reason for the correction— 

1. The whole need not a physician, but them 
that are sick. 

2. Each of which have stamped their own im- 
press on the character of the people. 

3. In depicting of character this writer is little 
better than a mannerist, 

4. We will send either of those three books on 
payment of the advertised price. 

5. I am atraid of the man dying before the doctor 
can come. 

ARITHMETIO—TIME, 1} HOURS. 

1. What are the numerator and denominator of a frac- 
tion ? What is the square root of anumber? What is the 
present worth or a note? 

2. If 5, yards of cloth cost $22.41, what will 114 yards 
cost ? 

3. Divide 697 acres, 104 perches, 10 square yards, 7 
square feet, 80 square inches, by 12. 

4, Reduce } of $ of 4 to a decimal, carrying out the 
operation to four places. 

5. Extract the square root of 2. 14009 to four decimal 
places. 

6. When gold is at a premium of 85 per cent., what is 
the gold value of $100 in paper? What is the discount on 
paper? =f 


7. If twe men, working 8 hours, can carry 12,000 bricks 
te the height of 50 feet, how many bricks can one man, 
working 10 hours, carry to the height of 30 feet ? 

8. Find the interest of $160 for 2 years, 9 months, 16 
days, at 7 per cent? 

9. I buy goods to the amount of $4,978.70, payable in 
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four months, with interest at 5 per cent, and give my rote 
without interest. What must be the face of the note? 
-40. A note for $1,000 drawn April 10, 1880, and pay- 
able 90 days after date without interest, is discounted at 
the bank May 15th. How much is given for it, the 
rate of interest being 6 per cent ? 
GEoGRAPHY—TimeE, 1} HOURS. 

1. Bound (1) Wisconsin, (2) France. 

2. Name four well-known volcanoes, and give the loca- 
tion of each. 

3. (1) Which of the states west of the Rocky Mountains 
has no sea coast? (2), which country in South America? 

4. Tell in what state or country, and on what water 
each of the following cities lies? (1) Dunkirk? (2) Bre- 
nien? (3) Copenhagen? (4) Calcutta? 

‘5. (1) Where are the Hebrides? (2) The Scilly Islands ? 
(3) Where is the Isle of Man? (4) The Isle of Wight? 

6. Where are the following rivers? (1) the Scheldt? 
(2) the Po? (8) the Loire? (4) the Mersey? tell into 
which sea each of these rivers flows, and mention one im- 
portant city on each. 

7. Omaha being 19° west of Washington, what time is 
it at Washington when it is noon at Omaha? 

8. (1) What is the longest time the sun is above the ho- 
rizon continuously at the Equator? (2) at the Polar 
circles? (3) at the Poles? (4) When is it midsummer at 
Cape Horn? 

9. Mention four things which influence climate 

10. (1) Why is the popul tion of Siberia sparse? (2) 
Of what race are the natives? (3) What is their food? 
(4) What do they sell to Europe and to China? 

HISTORY OF THE NUITED STATES—TIME 1} HOURS. 


1. Relate the history of New Netherland to its capture 
by the English. 

2. Give an account of Braddock’s Expedition. 

' 3. Give an account of the Battle of Long Island. 

4. Give an account of the Battle which gave the British 
possession of Philadelphia. 

5. Relate the story of Arnold's treason. 

6. Mention three remarkable naval victories won by the 
Americans in 1812. 

7. Mention in their order the successes of General Scott 
in 1847. 

8. Give an account of the Battle of Fredericksburg, Dec, 
13, 1862. 

9. Give an account of the Battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 
1862. 

~10. Enumerate, in their order, the Presidents of the 
United States, dating the beginning and the end of each 
admiristration. 
ALGEBRA—-TIME, 1} HOURS. 

1. What are similar terms? What is an exponent? 
Give the rule for subtraction in Algebra, and explain the 
reason for it. 

_ 2, Find the numerical value of the following polynomial, 
when a=2, b=3, e= —4 
3a*® [5a—3c* (2a*b—3cb* + 18a)—5b*] 
3. Divide at—b*by a—b 


3a—3 2a+b6 2a 


4, Add the fractions : - 
a+b a—b 6 
_ 5. Multiply the following fractions together, being care- 
ful to abridge the work by factoring and cancellation 











wherever possible. 
a*+2ab+b? b74+25+1 544 
b°+4 043 a+b a®*—b}? 


6. Reduce the following mixed number to a fraction and 
reduce the result to its simplest form, 





ab + ac—b? 
b—e 
7. Find the valne of z in the following equation. 
ax—b b a2—a 
a+b ab 


8. Find the value of z, yindz in the tollowing equa-| $6, 


tions. 

a+y+2=9 

8a—2y+ 2z=8 

22 +3y—42 = —3 
. 9. A person spent | of his annual income for house rent 
and $50 for car-fare, { the remainder for provisions, and. 
found he had $375 left, What was his yearly income? 
. 10. A can do a piece of work in 10 days; B can do the 
same.in 8 days; C can do the same in 7 days. In what 
time can all do it together? 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Boarp or Epucation met July 14. 

The Trustees of the 24th Ward ask that the salary of 
Miss E. A. Bailey, P. D. G. 8. No. 64, deceased June 24, 
1880, be continued during the vacation. — 

The Normal College Committee recommended the ap- 
pointment of Mies Eleanor Boese, Miss Grace F. Potter, 
and Miss C. G. Roberts. Adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Normal College, recom- 
mending an increase in the sala-ies of the president, pro- 
fessors, superintendent and other instructors of the Nor- 
mal College came up. 

President Walker called Commissioner Dowd to the 
chair, and moved to re commit the report. Refused. 

When he resumed the chair, Mr. Beardslee moved to 
amend the resolution by striking out “$6,000,” and in- 
serting ‘‘ $6,500,” for the salary of the President of the 
College with Mr. Dowd in the chair. 

President Walker moved to increase the salary of the 
President of the Normal College to $7,500; and the sala- 
ries ot Assistant Superintendents Calkins and McMullin, 
Instructors in the Saturday Session of the Normal College, 
$500 each. 

Mr. Mamierre moved to give Miss Isabelle Parsels, Prin- 
cipal of the Training Department, $1,800. 

Finally the reported as amended was adopted. 

Mr. T. B. Barringer withdrew his name from the con- 
sideration of the Committee ‘on Teachers, The Trustees 
thereupon substituted the name of Evander Childs, of 
No. 51. 

The Committee recommend his appointment. 

The same Committee refused to transfer the Vice-Prin- 
cipals of the M. D. of G. S. No. 57 and 68. Laid over un- 
der the rule. 








The same Committee recommend the transfer of the| 
Principals of P. D. G. 8. No. 34, and P, 8. No, 10; about | 
twenty one teechers, Supt. McMullin, Trustees Relyea, | 
Germann, Holsten, McCue and Coan, Inspector Bennett, | 
Mrs, Gedney, Principal of P. D. No. 34, and Miss Traey, | 
had been examined with reference to the management of 
P. D. No. 34. 

“It is apparent to your Committee that there is a lack | 
of harmony in P. D. No. 34, the Principal and the major- | 
ity of the teachers being at variance with each other, and | 
for this lack of harmony and consequent demoralization of | 
the school, the testimony shows the Principal to be re- | 
sponsible. The Committee are of opinion that for the | 
good discipline and management of this depa~tment a| 
transfer should be made as recommended by the Trustees 
and adopted.” 

Mr. Beardslee raised the point of order that the resolu- 
tion was lost, for the reason, that under the decision of the 
Counsel of the Corporation, a transfer was a removal and 
reappointment, and the removal of a teacher under the 
statute required a vote of three-fourths of all the members 
of the Board. 

The President decided the point of order raised by Mr. 
Beardslee to be well taken. 

It was then reconsidered and Jaid on the table, 

Mr, Watson offered a resolution, inviting the Trustees 
and Inspectors to confer respecting the repairs of the 
school buildings. 


The “ Board” this year undertook to put the school re- 
pairs on « different basis. The Trustees of some wards re- 
sisted, and a controversy broke out which will delay the 
repairing. Mr, Walker, the President of the Board, 
thinks the Trustees hold the power to make repairs. So 
thinks Mr. Beardslee. Mr. Watson claims the Board has 
the power, and so thinks Messrs. Bell and Wickham. 
Several of the wards have advertised for proposals to do 
the work; others will not budge an inch. 

The Board at the last meeting fixed the salaries of the 
teachers of the City Nermal School as follows, for the 
year beginning Sept. 1, 1880: President—Thomas Hunter, 
000. Professors—Arthur H. Dundon, $4,000; J h 
A. Gillett, $4,000; Chas. A. Schlegel, $4,000; Edward H. 
Day, $4,000 ; — E Auburt, $4,000. Professor of Music 
—Searge an 


gold, $8,000. Superintendent—Lydia F. 
Wadleigh, Secretary and Librarian—Sarah 





M 
$2,400. 
Hall, eg tr Woods, $1,800; 
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The New York State Teachers’ Association. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Association was held 
in Canandaigua, beginning July{1@ in the hall of the high 
school which was finely decorated with plants and ‘flowers. 
At two o'clock the president, Prof. James Johonnot, called 
the assemblage to order. After music by Prof. Darne- 
reuther and prayer by Rev. Dr. Curtis, Captain John Raines 
made an address of welcome, in which he said : 

“The ancient village of Canandarque, with the tradi- 
tions of the noblest tribe of the Six Nations wreathing 
her hills and waters with spells of enchantment; the vil- 
lage of the dreaded ‘pale faces,’ with floral offerings 
and music, with schools of learning upon which ambitious 
spires cast the shadowy benedictions of our faith in ap- 
proval of their work and mission, bids you welcome. 

“ With tradition’s wild romance, and the breath of sum- 
mer verdure, with pleasant expeditions by land and water, 
mingling with the pleasurable excitement of your hours 
of business, with a resultant from your labors which shall 
give a greater force and vigor to the educational interests 
of all our people, we trust vour present session will be 
memorable to each of you, and associated with the name 
of our village, linger upon your memories like a strain of 
music sounding through the years of your future lives.” 

State Supt. Gilmour made‘an appropriate response, He 
said : 

*“ We hope by coming here, to take inspiration for our 
work from your beautiful village and this splendid monu- 
ment of your enterprise and your interest in edueation, 
We have the educational care of the children of the S:ate. 
As the bud is anxiously watched and tended for indications 
ot its full fruition, so we watch and care for the develop- 
ment of the child. As they are trained, so will they be 
through life. Because knowledge is power and ignorance 
is vice, we believe in the schools, and do all that lies 
within our power to further their interests and save the 
State.” 

Mr. Charles J. Chatfield resigned as recording secretary, 
and Mr, O. O, Hinman of Syracuse was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, 

President Johonnot then gave his annual address : 

“The Association was walled into being by the same 
general educational impulse which established the county 
superintendency in 1842, and the normal school at Albany 
in 1845. This impulse had its origin in Massachusetts 
through the labor of that great apostle to common schools, 

orace Mann. The first sessions of the association were 
devoted to a comparison of views, and to establishing a 
common basis of action, but the members soon settled 
down to a course of systematic work for the advancement 
of education, 

“ The creation of the Department of Public Instruction 
was a triumph for the association, and we sbare its for- 
tunes through good and through evil report. 

“ The next great question taken up by the association 
was that of superintendence. Upon this question there 
was practical unanimity in the association. The proposed 
measure finally took the form of the present “Commissior- 
er” system, and its adoption by the legislature is largely due 
to the joint action of the association and the department. 

“Next came the battle for free schools, In this the 
association took an active part, having for allies the de- 
partment and the commissioners. Through the influence 
of the three, the old tax upon knowledge in the form of 
rate bills was abolished, and the right of every child to an 
opportunity for development and culture, became a fun- 
damental principle in this State. 

“The normal school question was the next one of im- 
portance that engaged the attention of the association. 
With the exception of the conflict at Auburn in 1848, the 
association steadtastly and strongly upheld the normal 
schools. 

“ There remain to be noticed some of the subjects which 
most press themselves upon our notice at the present time. 

“1. State supervision.—Is the power vested in the de- 
partment sufficient to meet the wants of education ? Ought 
the executive head of the school system of the State to be a 
Board or aman? These are questions of grave moment, 
and they are to be brought before toe association at the 
present session, in the discussion of the report of the com- 
mittee upon supervision and licensing teachers. 

“2. County supervision.—Shall an educational gualifi- 
cation be demanded to make a person eligible to the office 
of commissioner? As the department has already insti- 
tuted a State examination for teachers, it would seem that 
the least which should be demanded is the possession @ 
a State certificate, obtained by examination. 
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‘“ 3. Town organizations.—It is believed by many that the 
district system has outlived its usefulness, that while it has 
served its purposes in the past, the time has come fora 
new departure, 

“4, City supervision —The complaints from city and 
graded schools are, that there is too much machinery ; 
that system is adopted for system’s sake ; that the bed of 
Procrustes with ite loppings and stretchings is no longer a 
myth but a practical fact ; that teachers and pupils alike 
become a part of the machine ; that originality and thought 
outside of the prescribed limits are discouraged ; that a 
premium is offered for cram, and prizes are given for 
memorizing, and that while everything external is cared 
for, the pupils are starved upon the husks of rote teaching. 

“5, Method in teaching.—Would it not be well for the 
association to investigate experiments like those made by 
Mr, Farnham at Binghamton and by Prof. Parke: at Quin- 
cy, and if the results are as beneficent and as radical in 
breaking up rote teaching as all visitors and observers 
claim, to endorse them and urge their adoption by teachers 
and the community{? 


“6. Course of study.—The idea has largely obtained, 
that any one with a smattering of knowledge of the sub- 
jects usually pursued in the common schools is fitted to 
teach in such schools. The trouble arises in part from the 
fact that those who are trying to fit themselves to become 
teachers, and who are deprived of the opportunity to at- 
tend a normal school have absolutely no guide te their 
efforis.” 

After this address a brief recess was taken, The pres- 
ident urged all teachers who were not members to join 
the association and pay the membership tee into the treas- 
ury. He said the association is now out of debt, and 
* means to keep out.” 

Prof. R. E. Post, on behalf of the committee on the 
Oondition of Education, then presented the following re- 
port : 

“In regard to the ‘ rural districts’ of the State, the 
Opinion has largely obtained precedence that but little 
progress has been made during the past twenty-five years. 
In this opinion your committee concur. First, there is too 
little school during the year. Secondly, there is a lack of 
good teachers, Many plans have been proposed, before 
this body and elsewhere, to cure this evil. An increase ot 
normal schools, long-termed teachers’ institutes, etc., have 
been designated as the best remedy for the difficulty Third- 
ly, in addition to the general indifference, we must note a 
prevailing ignorance of rational methods of instruction. 
Fourthly, the condition of education is largely affected by 
the environment of the schools. The costly parsimony of 
too many districts in p: oviding for the needs of their schools 
is too obvious to need any comment. As to the schocls 
of our cities and larger villages, First, we note, the seat- 
ing capacity is insufficient. Second, an inadequate teach- 
ing force, especially in the primary grades. According to 
the last report of the State superintendent, the average 
number of pupils per teacher in these grades is not less 
than eighty—which means in many cases it is over 100. 
Again, our city schools suffer, like those of the rural dis- 
tricts, from « want of trained teachers. 

The committee speak very highly and favorably of the 
Quinoy plan, and recommend 

“1, That this association appoint a State committee, 
with power to appoint county committees and arrange for 
meetings in every school district during the year, to be 
addressed by true, practical educators.” 

A discussion of the report was opened by Com. Surdam. 
He thought that forty weeks’ schooling, as recommended 
by the committee, was more than the taxpayers of a dis- 
trict woulu endure. 

Com. W. W. Newman dissented from two points : Ist. 
That the rural schools have made scarcely any progress; 
and 2d, that there should be forty weeks’ schooling in a 
year. 

Tuesday evening—Prof. E. C. Cleaves, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, gave the report of the Committee on Drawing in 
the Public Schools. It is impossible for any one to ex- 
amine details in drawing without developing the esthetic 
faculties ‘of the mind and a love for the be. utiful, but tew 
children can afford to be destitute of a knowledge of in- 
dustrial drawing, for manufacturing and mechanical uses, 
The change in public sentiment and the projress in draw- 
ing are very gratifying. 

‘Prot. Youmans being absent owing to ik health, Rev. 
Dr. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., addressed the Association 
on “Country Schools and Country Lite.” Webster once 
uttered these words. in a speech—“ lt I had as many boys 





as old King Priam, of Troy, I would send them all to the 
country district school.” Almost every American citizen 
who has become great and has made his mark in public 
affairs has been proud to declare that he graduated from 
that people’s college, the public school. That old school 
was pre-eminen‘ly one of character, where justice was ad- 
ministered without fear or favor. It is, however, time tha: 
it should be said—“ and said out loud”—that a great re- 
vival is needed in reference to the common schools, It i 
libelous to say that they are no better than thirty y 
ago. There has been some adyance. The teachers of that 
period, however, were in some respects better than those 
of to-day, as compared with higher grades of teachers. 
Many New England towns now assess for school taxes 
higher than in some cities, and yet decadence is manifest- 
ed. Our country friends are sometimes dismayed at the 
reduced numbers of children in a country school, but it is 
something for every board of education to rejoice over. 
The fewer the better, instead of herding them together in 
unhealthy and struggling mobs, as in cities. One of the 
most admirable features of the “Quincy system” is the fact 
that only half of the room is fitted with seats—thus leav- 
ing plenty of lee-room for the children—while the school- 
room interiors are pleasant and inviting. All the needed 
improvements, the regeneration of the district school-house, 
can be effected by the harmonious co-operation of the 
families of a district, and the grounds can thereby be 
adorned, and the buildings made attractive both inside and 
out. 
What we mean by the new method of education for af 
little ones is not so many books, but obje:t teaching—' 





taking the child kindly by the band, and showing and ex 
plaining to it natural objects and forms, without seemin 
particularly to try to teach. Let them learn to observe 
nature. ‘“ Real geography, like charity begins at home”— 
not in a mere picture book of foreign regions.—“ Let the 
common school be a university of real knowledge of com- 
mon things.” Children are tow walking about in a won- 
der-world, of which they know as little as the fables in a 
fairy tale. The true school mistress will make the child 
familiar with the mysteries of their bodies and all the ob- 
jects around them, both in animate and inanimate nature. 
Brush away the old policy of isolated local districts, and 
consolidate your forces and your resources. If there i 
also a live academy in the town, make it a part of th 
united system, utilize it for the higher education of 
children. 

After all, the great excellence of that old-fashioned dis- 
trict school was that childreu were brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, “ which means to us, to- 
day, their education in the best culture of the new time; 
their indoctrination into the Gospel of labor and sacrifice : 
their consecration to the highest privilege of American 
youth ; the life-long service of humanity, and true love 
and obedience to Almighty God.” 

Upon motion of Commissioner King, of Riehmond 
county, the thanks of the Association were extended to 
Rev. Dr. Mayo. 

Wednesday Morning.—A trio for the organ, piano and 
violin was rendered by Messrs. Danrreuther, Gittings and 
Thayer—the composition of the latter. 


An essay entitled “The Physical Basis of Mind,” by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, was read by Mrs. 
Johonnot, The paper was valuable, as well as able. It 
showed, among other highly important facta, that thereare 
three nervous currents or circuits which operate upon the 
brain, and they operate, respectively upon the base, the 
middle and the higher functions of the brain. An impres- 
sion by means of the nervous circuit is never complete un- 
til it has gone through (as well as to the brain), and is 
changed into action,: 

Alter the reading of this paper, the President introduced 
Hon. J H. Smart, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Indiana, He said the best teachers of Indi- 
ana come fron New York, chiefly, and from Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. He himself is indebted to the Em- 
pire State for an excellent wife. 

Gen. John Eaton, of Washington, U. S. Caichdesbinliiah 
Publ'c Instruction, was next introduced. The educator 
should be something more than a teacher of ordinary rou- 
tine and attainments. We must improve in our methods) 
of teachiag, u.on the German plan, and make those me; 
thods as superior as are our institutions and form of go 
vernment superior to the German. 

President Jobvuur ot followed with some practical obser- 


vations concerning processes of teaching and learning, as 





suggested by Mrs. Jacobi's paper. 


O. R. Abbott, of Brooklyn, made a few remarks con- 
cerning “education and insanity,” and moved that a special 
committee be appointed by the President of this Associa- 
tion to collect statistics in this State in relation to pauper- 
ism, insanity and crime, and that the native and foreign 
portions of our population be classified separately. 

Commissioner King move? that the subject be referred 
to the State Superintendent, as coming within the scope 
of both his duties and present investigations. This was 


voted. 

) Dr. Noah T. Clarke nominated for President Prof. Jerome 
} H. Allen, of the Normal school, of Genneseo. Other nomi- 
nations were made, as follows : 

For Vice-Presidents, J. H. Nichols, of Yonkers; Miss 
O. A. Comstock, of Granger Place School, Oanandaigua ; 
A. Weaver, of Oneida; Prof. O. C, Hinman, of Syracuse ; 
C. Henry King, of Stapleton, and Thomas Lovell, of At- 


tica, 

For Corresponding Secretary, Prof. M. M. Merrill, of 
Elmira, 

For the lst Recording Secretary, Wm. O. Campbell, of 
Newburg: for the 2nd. Prof. Kirk, of Phelps. 

For Treasurer, Geo. L. Farnham, of Binghamton. 

Wednesday afternoon.—President Johonnot stated that 
it was desirable that, at the great World’s Fair to be held 
in New York in 1883, there should be a full exhibit of 
school appliances and arparatus for this State. A com- 
mittee of fifteen was designated by the Chair for that pur- 
pose, with power to select sub-committees throughout the 
State. The committee was named as follows; 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, Albany. 

Dr. David Murray, do. 

Hon. Andrew D. White. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Ithaca. 

A. McMillan, Utica. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 

J. E. Bradley, Albany. 

George William Curtis, West New Brighton. 

Charles KE. Fitch, Rochester. 

E. A. Sheldon, Oswego 

Dr. Charles H. King, Stapieton, 

J. Dorman Steele, Elmira. 

Dr. Noah T. Clarke, Canandaigua, 

Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, New York. 

A. M. Kellogg, New York. ' 

Prof. F. P. Lantry, of Manhus, then read a paper upon 
“Home Study and Culture for Teachers.” He said that 
there is a large number of incompetent teachers, and a 
still larger number of incompetent persons desiring to be— 
come teachers. The motives of those persons are various, 
They think it more honorable than manual toil ; they wish 
to buy good clothes and a gold watch, and shine in the 
eyes of that “girl;” they think they can earn money 
easier. The average trustee is penurious, and wishing to 
save, he employs some young graduate of the school in his 
district, because he can get him cheaper. The ambitious 
neophyte enters upon his duties, and “ becomes an instru- 
ment of destruction”—a mere mechanical teacher, who 
knows nothing but cram and memorizing, and rote. 

The things essential to a proper preparation for teach- 
ing are: First, adequate motive; second, the quality of 
continuous application and orderly sequence; third, the 
power to discriminate between facts and principles. Prof, 
Lantry advocated home study, and he said there should be 
one or two lower grades of State certificates, with uni- 
form qualifications in each grade. 

Dr. Clarke opened the discussion. He said he believed 
in a “self-taught and self teaching school;” where tie 
teacher is in earnest the pupils will be in earnest. 

Prof. T. B. Stowell, of Cortland, then briefly presented 
“The Relation of Scholarship to Culture.” He said we 
could not divorce culture from scholarship. It was a vague 
term in some minds, but there was a real meaning 
in it. 

Prof. J. E. Oliver, of Cornell University, claimed that 
the true object of all high study is mental growth, and this 
must be secured by orderly, systematic and thorough study 
— including a series of problems which will both interest 
the mind and demand and produce the acquirement of new 

tainments. The culture includes a development of the 
higher faculties of the mind, by close, continuous applica- 
tion, which gives the mind strength. 

Miss Jane M. Slocum, of the Granger Place School, Ca— 
nandaigua, read a paper on “Our Social Economy.” She 
deprecated the desultory and superficial education given to 
too many daughters of the affluent, and their frivolous pur- 
suit cf pleasure and erroneous conceptions of what life and 
its duties are. ' 
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Wednesday evening.—The hall was crowded at 7.30, 
at which time the President called the convention to order. 
The ladies were numerous, and, of course, radiant and 
blooming, in all the glory of animated expectation and 
comeliness of face and “good clothes.” The masculine 
educators were not all so handsome, but they looked 
“ mighty sharp.” Something unusual was brooding in the 
ai: ; it was the spectral form, probably, of Prof. Lantry’s 
“Home Study for Yeachers,” which had made a percep- 
tible fluttering among the rural teachers at the afternoon 
session. 

Dr. King, of Stapleton, offered a resolution that a com- 
‘mittee be appointed with the State Superintendent in pre- 
paring a syllabus for home study, for those preparing to 
teach. 

Prof. Baleom, of Chautauqua, said the resolution in- 
volved the assumption that the rural teachers of this State 
are a set of ignoramuses. The Regents of the University 
have a sufficient syllabus of strdy now. 

Mr. Bardeen made some remarks, deprecating the issu- 
ing of Regents’ advanced certificates for teachers’ licenses. 
He was heartily in favor of the motion desired to see home 
study endorsed. 

Other members discussed the subject. Prof. Barker de- 
manded a call of the roll. 

The President said the subject, owing to insufficient 
time, must be postponed until the morning session. 

Rev. 8. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, spoke on “The Our- 
riculum of Study.” He said that man and nature are the 
true curriculum of study. He made, first, a strong plea 
for physical development and culture. He also wanted a 
practical sohool in which the art of making good bread 
could be taught, and he wanted light gymnastics for stu- 
dents. “God pity schools if there is no religion in 
them.” Opportunity will come during your lessons to 
children. These three things should be and are taught: 
Literature, art and science. “Literature is reading; art is 
‘writing: and arithmetic is science. We should have a 
due proportion of each. A one-sided curriculum “is a sin 
against the Holy Ghost.” Practical astronomy is God’s 
great object-lesson. A very young child can be taught 
about and interezted in the starry heavens. It is the 
easiest of all lessons—requiring mainly knowledge of posi- 
tion. Then there are the languages, which are useful. In 
Latin you study both science and literature,—for the uni- 
formity in comprehending and translating that language 
fixes it in the category of exact science. 

We are now in the midst of a “battle of the books.” 
Scientific conceit ignores the past ; classical conceit ignores 
the present, and undervalues modern achievements and 
hersism. When both are ill-taught it is as difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them as between two rotten apples; but 
where both are well taught, each is very admirable in its 
place. In studying botany, you constantly use Greek 
phrases, because,Greek eyes first looke: intelligently upon 
plants. It is nonsense to say that philosophy originated 
with Bacon. You cannot ignore those Greeks in either 
philosophy, science, art or literature. Go back those 
twenty centuries, and you find yourself among brothers— 
standing face to face with minds of the first order, which 
had learning “at first hands” The “ middle ages” are 
farther awsy from you that you are from old Pericles. In 
writing tragedy, Sophocles has never been excelled, and 
Shakespeare's plays cannot compare with his. We cannot, 
therefore, possibly ignore the Greek mind. 

He referred in strong commendation to studies embrac- 
ing a knowledge of nature's works, inc'uding geography, 
astronomy and botany. And as for the latter, teach the 
science of flowers from the actual flower. If a boy hasa 
noble, heroic nature, teach him Greek; if he has a scienti- 
fic tendency, teach him scieuce—and so on through tbe list, 
according to his natural taste and greatest aptitude. 

Mr. H. R. Stanford moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to attend to securing engagements for teachers. 

Prof. C. 0. Roundy presented the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Necroiogy. It embraced the tollowing names : 

Clarissa M. Janes, of Buffalo. 

Ella W. Keyes, 4 

Dr. Wm. B. Wright, “ 

Oliver G. Steele, . 

Edwin Hunt, Utica. 

Dr. J. 8. Gardner, Whitestown. 

Mary A. Simons, Elmira. 

Ursula L. Sittser, Auburn. 

Rev. Barnas Sears. . 

Dr. Samuel B. Woolworth. 

_ Thursday morning.—Dr, King withdrew his motion for 





the selection of a committee on a “Syllabus for Home 
Stady.” 

The report of the standing committee on “ Improved 
Methods of Education” was read by the chairman, Prof. 8. 
G. Love, of Jamestown. It opened with the statement 
that there exists a well-founded dissatisfaction with the 
present methods of education in our common schools, as 
they are characterized by too much dreary, profitless rou- 
tine and mere book-learning, and do not make a vitally 
necessary provision for developing original investigation 
and thought, or proper physical culture and freedom. The 
existing system consists of “too much talk on the one 
hand, and too much listening ou the other. Too frequent- 
ly, utterly inexpe. enced young girls are employed as in- 
stractors, 

The second part of the report was then read by ©. W. 
Wasson, of Portviile, Cattaraugus county. He recom- 
mended that some object-lessons and practical mechanical 
work be introduced in the school-room, which both inter- 
est and benefit the pupil. Mr. Wasson has this idea io 
actual and succes:ful operation in his own school; and he 
presented several objects which were either made or re- 
paired there by his pupils. Among them were 4 rude ba- 
rometer, a pair of apotbecary’s scales, geometrical blocks, 
&c. In answer to questions, he said that these pursuits do 
not interfere with the book lessons, and all examinations 
are passed successfully. The people of his district are evi- 
dently saticfied with the innovation. 

Prof. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, presented the report on 
Supervision and Licensing of Teachers. He said, first, 
that it might be advisable for this year to defer presenting 
the report, in view of the fact that there is now some 
“ nervous feeling” in portions of the State, in reference to 
this subject. 

He proceeded to read the report, which took strong 
ground for unification, It attributed the existing evils 
and deficiencies of our common school system to the tact of 
divided authority and responsibility between two separate 
and independent official heads—the Board of Regents and 
the State Superintendent of instruction. “The chief exe- 
cutive of our common school system is a creature of the 
party controlling the Legislature.” 

A minority report was presented by Prof. John Ken- 
nedy, of New York, (who appeared as a substitute for 
Prof. DeGraff, of the committee.) He defended staunchly 
the existing system as performing well his part. 

H. R. Stantord moved that the whole subject be laid up- 
on the table. 

A rising vote was taken, and it was carried by a vote of 
69 to 28. 

Thursday afternoon.—Prof. R. E.' Post moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association appoint a State Commit- 
tee, consisting of five persons who shall appoint a commit- 
tee for each ocunty of the State. 

The county shall appoint a sub-committee for each of 
the respec*ive towns in the county or district, and 

The town committees shall arrange for public meetings 
to be held in the several School Districts of their towns, 
and together with the county or district committee shall 
provide speakers to address the meetings. The following 
subjects shall be aimed at; 

A lengthening of school term for the year. The dis- 
continuance of the a, b, c method in teaching reading. The 
discontinuance of rote-teaching. Elements of natural 
science and drawing to be taught in all the schools, 

Miss Hicks read an essay on “ The Relations of Educa- 
tion and Crime.” written by Josephine Shaw Lowell, of 
New York. It is found that notwithstanding all our educa- 
tional expenditure and efforts, insanity, pauperism and 
crime are increasing in America in greater ratio than the 
population, We must strive to reduce the severe mental 
strain now pat upon growing children who study and 
whose susceptible and tender brains are too constantly on 
the rack. Too many hours of study breed infinite mis- 
chief. Training should also be introduced into our schvols. 
It is a palpable fact that exclusively mental development 
does not prevent crime; it is also satisfactorily demonstrat- 
ed that while a large majority of Awerican criminals can 
read and write, a still greater proportion of them have no 
knowledge of a trade or a settled profession. (Prison sta- 
tistics from several large cities were cited to substantiate 
this.) Our teachers and children should be imbued with 
the ides that steady work is both healthy and whole- 


some. 

& Mr. C. E. Bishop, of Jamestown, one of the keenest 
of editors, followed with a very original paper on “ An 
Outside View of Education. “We want better teachers, 





and hence, of course, better pay for them, for the country 
schools, with more brains and less machinery, We must 
fire the popular heart fora new education. Set the press 
at work to agitate, and establish a bureau for popular agi- 
tation, revival and reform. 

Rev. E. P. Powell, of Olinton, said he liked the Kinder- 
garten system ; and believed that a child should be brought 
in contact with nature as much as possible. 

Mr. Norton, who teaches a school in the Elmira Refor- 
matory, spoke briefly in reference to both industrial and 
literary effort there. The prisoners are far more easily 
controlled since the establishment of that school than 
ever before. 

Upon motion of Mr. Buell, of Cortland, a committee 
was appointed to investigate the subject of near sighted- 
ness among the children of our schools. 

The Chair designated C. J. Buell, of Cortland ; E. Smith, 
Syracuse; Dr. C. H. King, Stapleton, and A. W. Norton, 
Elmira, as the committe. 

The Committee on Time and Place reported. 

Prof, Stanford preferred Yonkers, 

Dr. Olarke preferred Saratoga. 

It was then moved the selection of time and place be 
left to the Executive Committee. 

Treasurer Farnham reported : 





Total receipts . , ‘ $159 76 
Total disbursements . 87 67 
Balance on hand . $72 09 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were an- 
nounced by the inspectors of election. They are as fol- 


lows: 
President—Prof. Jerome Allen, Geneseo. 
Vice-President—John A. Nichols, Yonkers; Miss 


Emily A. Weaver, Elmira; Miss Caroline A. Comstock, 
Canandaigua; Charles Henry King, M. D., Stapleton. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. M. Mernil, Elmira. 

Recording Secretaries—Wm. O. Campbell and H. ©, 
Kirk. 

Treasurer—Geo. L. Farnham. ° 

Thursday evening—Dr. O. H. King from the committee 
on resolutions, presented a report. The resolutions com- 
mend : 

lst, The early introduction of industrial education into 
the schools. 

2d, That the patrons of the country schools should orna- 
ment the school rooms, and enlarge and beautify the 
grounds, 

3d, That schools should impart a fair knowledge of phy- 
siology and hygiene, history and the constitution of the 
United States. 

4th, That a town board of health should semi-annually 
examine and report in the county papers, each school 
building as to its seating capacity, sir-space per pupil, 
lighting, heating and other sanitary conditions. 

lst, That each commissioner shall select two teachers 
holding college or normal diplomas or state licenses, to act 
with him in conducting his examinations. 

6th, That the school libraries of the towne be consoli- 
dated, it said librarics contain lees than 500 volumes. 

7th, That the superintendent of public instruction 
issue a uniform series of questions for examination of 
teachers. 

9th, That no one can serve as school commissioner un- 
leas he hold a college or normal school diploma, or state 
certificate, or has held such office. 

10th, That the course of study should be so arranged as 
to best fit pupils for actual life, at whatever age he may 
leave school. 

11th, The formation of county teachers’ associations. 

12th, The thorongh teaching of reading, writing and 
composition in all the schools. 

18th, That the superintendent of public instruction issue 
a syllabus of study, giving to applicants for state certificates 
a more definite outline ot the subjects included in the 
examinations. 

Dr. David Murray, secretary, of the State Board of Re- 
gents, then gave an address upon “ Examinations, their 
Use and Abuse.” That examinations have become an in- 
herent part of our educational system. China's system of 
rigid literary examinations have been in existence, without 
material change, since the year 618 A.D. Her literature 
dates from Confacius (about 479 B. C.)—whom no other 
human being has equalled in his influence upvn the mental 
and moral customs of that nation. There are four degrees 
for China’s civic officials. Each degree has a series of rigid 
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public examinations. In 4,000 candidates for the first de- 
pet Co At ‘may’ pass, atid these’ must, pass 
midre ip’ th t de >. " Tices Who peas in any degree 
beodthe marked atid especially favored men. - wh 
~'Wxatninations aré highly necessary as a stimulus to the 
student to acquire definite knowledge, and as a test of 
proficiency, ‘With necessary literary acquirements, our 
instructors should also have the teaching faculty. Exami- 
nations, however, cannot adequately test the aptitude, the 
aracter, of the executive ability of the applicant. These 
gt be taught by experience alone. The teacher so tried 
ahd faithful should have promotion. We should hasten to 
get'tid of the “infernal system of rotation of teachers” 
by school boards and rural trustees, who are continually 
making changes, too often regardless of merit. 
~ President Johonnot introduced the president-elect, Prof. 
Jerome Allen, who made a pithy speech in reply. 
‘After thanking the teachers President Johonnot an- 
nounced the close of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the as- 
sociation, 


-?> 


Trxas.—There is to be a Texas Journal of Education, of 
which Hon. 0, N, Hollingswith, State Superintendent of 
Schools, is to be the editor. We cordially welcome this 
new enterprise. It will do Texas good; it will arouse the 
teachers somewhat and plant good seeds. The State is 
large, but its educational policy cannot be very liberal for 
want of funds. This will be remedied in time. 








Tue Voice.—It should not be fatigued by too long ex- 
ercise at any one time, and the limits of salutary exereise 
vary in individual cases, just as with muscular exercise in 
general. As soon as the parts begin to feel dry and un- 
comfortable, and a sense of effort is felt necessary to pro- 
duce the results which up to that time followed without 
consciousness of special effort, that moment, or as soon 
after it as at all practicable, the use of the voice should be 
suspended. If the throat becomes dry during the use of 
the voice, it may be moistened at convenient intervals by 
taking a sip of water, which should be held iu the mouth 
& moment or two before it is swallowed. Deep draughts 
of water flood the stomach too much, and afford no relief 
to the parching throat. With proper voice production, 
the sip of water is never necessary. The habit of resort- 
ing to it should be broken up as speedily as practicable. 
Ice may be held in the mouth during the intervals of re- 
pose between performances, if more agreeable than water, 
as it often is. The use of lozenges is rarely of advantage 
for these purposes, and those lozenges composed of pure 
gum or gelatine are the most efficacious. A good article 
of jujube paste, plain or acidulated, may be used. Medi 
cated lozenges are apt to be detrimental, unless properly 
selected tor some special influence that inay be desirable 
at the time. The voice should not be used for publie pur- 
poses, during ever so mild an attack of sore throat, or any 
indisposition that makes its use require unusual edfort.— 
Oonen. 





Tue publishers of the Pacific School and Home Journal 
in San Francisco appear to have secured a new plum in a 
designa‘ion as the official organ of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This means it is to be furnished to each 
school district at a cost of $1:25 per year. We have been 
through with all that sort of thing in this State, and it will 
be found that it is neither good for the Journal nor for 
the school districts. It will only postpone the day in 
Calitornia when ‘the teachers will take their own paper 
ahd pay forit too. Having labored to put the New York 
Zeacher in just such a position—supplied to the District 
Cierks—we knew how it operated. The District Clerks 
didn’t want the paper and wouldn’t read it when they got 
it. The teacher, however, got it, and hence did not sub- 
scribe; so chat our subscription list ran down rapidly. 
When the State withdrew its patronage the Teacher was 
nearly defunct, and it took years to recover from the blow. 
The teachers had got out of the habit of subscribing for an 
educational paper. So it will be in this case. 





A pHrsician was called by a foreign fainily and presecrib- 
ed “ one pill to be taxen three times a day in any conveni- 
ent vehicle.” The family looked in the dictionary to get 
atthe meaning of the prescripiion. They got on well until 
they reached the word, vehicle. To this they found, “cart, 
wagon, carriage, buggy, wheelbarrow.” After grave con- 
sideration thdy came. to the conclusion that the doctor 
meant ‘the patient should ride out, and while in the ve— 
hicle .he sbould take the pill; The advice was followed to 
the letter, and in a few weeks the fresh air and exercise 
cared the foreign patient. 
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- EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Historical Sun Darkenings, 


In 536, 567 and 626, A. D., we find mention of long 
periods of diminished sunlight. Schnurrer records that in 
733, a year after the Saracens had been driven back be- 
yond the Pyrenees, consequent upon their defeat at 
Tours, “ the sun darkened in an alarming manner on Aug. 
19; there appeared to be no eclipse by the moon, but 
rather an interruption by some meteoric substance.” There 
was an eclipse ofthe sun, annular, but nearly total, on the 
morning of Aug. 14; itis mentioned in the Saxon Chron - 
icle, which tells us that “the sun’s disc was like a black 
shield.” The near coincidence of date suggests, in this 
case, a connection between darkness and the eclipse. In 
934, according to a Portuguese historian, the sun lost its 
ordinary light for several months; and this is followed by 
the doubtful statement that an opening in the sky seemed 
to take place, with many flashes of lightning, and the full 
blaze of sunshine was suddénly restored. In 1091, on 
Sept. 29—not 21, as given in some of the translations ot 
Humboldt’s “Oosmos”—Schnurrer relates that there was 
a darkening of the sun which lasted three hours, after 
which it had a peculiar color, which occasioned great 
alarm. A century later (or in June, 1191, according to 
Schnurrer), the sun was again darkened, with certain at- 
tendant effects upon nature. 

Here the cause is easily found: On June 23 there was a 
total eclipse, in which the moon’s shadow traversed the 
continent of Europe from Holland to the Crimea. The 
eclipse was total in England between the coasts of Cum - 
berland and Yorkshire. 

Erman refers to a sun darkening on Feb. 12, 1106, 
which was accompanied by meteors, and we read in the 
cometographies that en the 4th—or, according to others, 
on the 5th—of February, in this year, a star was seen 
from the third to the ninth hour of the day, which was 
distant from the sun “only a foot and a halt.”’ Matthew 
Paris and Matthew of Westminster term this star a comet, 
and we may take it to have been the same which, later in 
the same month, was observed in China under the sign 
Pisces, and which at one time was supposed to be identi- 
cal with the great comet of 1680; this body, however, 
would not appear to have been sufficiently near the earth, 
and, even on the assumption of a denser constitutio n than 
usual with comets, to account for a diminution of the s olar 
rays by its intervention. On the last day of February, 
1206, according to a Spanish writer, there was complete 
darkness for six hours. 

1n 1241, “five months after the Mongol battle of Leign- 
itz,” the sun was so obscured and the darkness became so 
great that the stars were seen at the ninth hour about 
Michaelmas. In this case, again, the darkness referred to 
was undoubtedly due to the total eclipse ot Oct. 6, of 
which Professor Schiaparelli has collected a full account 
from the Italian writers. 

Lastly, in 1674; from April 23-25, Kepler relates, on 
the authority of Gemms, “the sun appeared as if suffused 
with blood, and many stars were visible at noonday .” 
Schnurrer thought this phenomenon was what the Ger- 
mans call a “Hobernrauch,” notwithstanding the visibility 
of thestars, From the above brief summary of what have 
been considered sun darkenings, we see that in several 
cases the diminution of light has been due to the ordinary 
effects of a total eclipse. 
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Brooklyn, 


Supt. T. W. Field has sent us his annual report, and 
from it we learn various facts relating to the educational 
situation in Brooklyn. The schools of this large city have a 
poor reputation, and they probably deserve it. The causes 
lie in the Board of Kducation,jthe Superintendent, and 
the teachers. The Board consists of 45 members, and it 
meets collectively as a Board of Education, and then splits 
up into local boards. Our courts were once managed in 
the same way. A judge would try a case, and when it 
was appealed he was there to hear the appeal. In other 
words, this defective system burrows in the schools of 
Brooklyn. This is but a small part of the fault to be found 
with the Brooklyn Board of Education. But we now de- 
sire to call attention to the Superintendent as he portrays 
himself in his report. 

On page 22, we have his conclusions respecting the 
“Quincy movement.” While in the estimation ot all who 
are competent to judge, the reform began in a little village 








to have a deep and wide-spread influence—indeed, to be 
felt over the continent, Mr. Field can only give it a sneer. 
He reminds one of the little story that has come down by 
tradition from the time of Noah—“There ain’t going to be 
much of a shower.” Meanwhile, we find the 
conductors of teachers’ institutes present the “Quincy me~- 
thod;” and the New York State Association of Teachers 
refers to it in words that indicate that they esteem it. 

Mr. Field is restive under the criticisms of the Press; 
and it is not wonderful, for the Press of his city may be 
said to be down on him. There are a good many who try 
to explain away this criticism by calling it “impenetrable 
ignorance.” It is nothing but the dissatisfaction of the 
public with the outcome of the schools, And we need not 
predict—it is apparent, that the pedantry of teachers and 
superintendents must give way. The public have been 
obliged to wrest away the rod, it has got hold of the 
grammar, and finally it will compel the observance of edu- 
cational principles in the primary, secondary and high 
schools, 

Supt. Field evidently knows absolutely ‘nothing about 
the “Quincy system.” His remarks have no relevancy to 
it whatever; they simply astonish the thoughtful student 
of educational progress. Evidently the superin‘endent has 
a mistaken idea of what education is and of what teach- 
ing is; and a good many men in similar positions make the 
same mistake, 

After demolishing Quincy, Mr. Field takes hold of Os- 
wego. The objective method there employed he dismisses 
as a “disease,” ard he congratulates the “ Board” that 
Brooklyn uses none of the Pestalozzian methods. He re- 
fers to “the more experienced educators” of Brooklyn 
with considerable complacency. Does he mean by this 
term the best teachers of the city of Brooklyn? Ifso it 
must be stated as a fact that they have a poor opinion of 
his merits as a superintendent of schools, if their energetic 
expressions are to be relied on. They pretty uniformly 
agree that his administration has not been a success; that 
he needs a large dose of both Quincy ard Oswego. 

The Brooklyn Eagle says of this report “any thing but 
an educational one, “ignorance of the technical terms of 
education,” “ wrong use of words,” “ much chaff” “ illogi- 
cal conclusions,” with many severe criticisms upon the want 
of grammar in the sentences. 


Use"or Worps.—This world is a great schoolhouse, in 
which through life we all teach and we all learn. Here 
we must study to find out what is good, and what is bad, 
and what 1s true, and what is false, and thus get ready to 
act in some other sphere. What we are at the end of 
this life we shall be when the next begins. We must spare 
no pains, then, when we teach others or ourselves. We 
teach ourselves by what we hear and read and think ; 
others by our words, We must take care that we think 
and speak in a way so clear that we do not cheat our- 
selves or mislead others by vain or misty ideas. We must 
put our thoughts into words, and we must get ina way 
of using these in thought with the same care we use when 
we speak or write to others. Words give a body or form 
to our ideas, without which they are apt to be so foggy 
that we do not see where they are weak or false. When 
we put them into a body of words we will, as a rule, learn 
how much of truth there is in them, for in that form we 
can turn them over in our minds.—We must not only 
think in words, but we must also try to use the best words, 
and those which in speech will put what is in our minds 
into the minds of others. This is the great art which those 
must gain who wish to teach in the school, the church, at 
the bar, or through the press. To do this in the right 
way they should use the short words which we learn in 
early life, and which have the same sense to all classes of 
men. They are the best for the teacher, the orator and 
the poet.—Rozert CoLiyzr. 











Teachers can learn many things that will improve their 
schools. In fact, they should make it a steady business 
to do better to-day than they did yesterday. We mention 
this, because we have been perusing a most valuable paper, 
the Zeacher’s Institute (published by E. L. Kellogg & Oo., 
of New York, at $1 8 year), which is wholly devoted to 
showing the teacher how he may increase his teaching 
power and skill. It is well worth double the dollar it 
costs, and if widely read, would lift our schools from their 
present stagnant condition. 

Teachers, do not read on education as much as they 
should, we are sorry to say, and our schools suffer great! 
on account of it. We like the spirit and tone of 





of Massachusetts is one of the most significant, and destined 


Jeacher's Institute and advise our readers to procure it— 
Good Health (Mich.) 

















FOR THE HOME. 


Why an Apple Fails. 


** Papa,” said Lucy, “I have been reading to-day that Sir 
Isaac Newton was led to make some of his great discoveries 
by seeing an apple fall from a tree. What was there extraor- 
dinary in that ?” 

Papa. There was nothing extraordinary; but it happened to 
catch his attention, and set him to thinking. 

Lucy. And what did he think about ? 

Pa. He thought by}what means the apple was brought to 
the ground. 

Lu. Why, I could have told him that—because the stalk 
gave way, and there was nothing to support it. 

Pa. And what then ? 

Lu. Why, then, it must fall, you know. 

Pa. But why must it fall?—that is the point. 

Lu, Because it couid not help it. 

Pa. But why could it not help it ? 

Lu. I don’t know—that is an odd question. Because there 
was nothing to keep it up. 

Pa. Suppose there was not—does it follow that it must come 
to the ground ? 

Lu. Yes, surely. 

Pa. Is an apple animate or inanimate ? 

Lu. Inanimate, to be sure! 

Pa. And car inanimate things move of themselves ? 

Lu. No—I think not—but the apple falls because it is forced 








to fall. 

Pa. Right! Some force out of itself acts upon it, otherwise 
it would remain forever where it was, notwithstanding it were 
loosened from the tree. 

Lu. Would it ? 

Pa. Undoubtedly ! for there are only two ways in which it 
could be moved : by its own power of motion, or the power of 
something else moving it. Now the first you acknowledge it 
has not; the cause of its motion must therefore be the secoud. 
And what 'tis, was the subject of the philosopher’s inquiry. 

Lu. But everything falls to the ground as well as an apple, 
when there is nothing to keep it up. 

Pa. True—there must therefore be a universal cause of this 
tendency to fall. 

Lu. And what is it ? 

Pa. Why, if things out of the earth cannot move themselves 
to it, there can be no other cause of their coming together 
than that the earth pulls them. 

Lu. But the earth is no more animate than they are; so how 
can it pull? 

Pa. Well objected! Thie will bring us to the point. Sir 
Isaac Newton, after deep meditation, discovered that there 
was a power in nature called attraction, by virtue of which 
every particle of matter, that is, everything of which the world 
is composed, draws toward it every other particle of matter, 
with a force proportioned to its size and distance. Lay two 
marbles onthe tabie. They have a tendency to come together, 
and if there were nothing else in the world they would come 
together, but they are also attracted by the table, by the ground 
and by everything besides in the room; and thes» different 
attractions pull against each other. Now, the globe of the 
earth is a prodigious mass of matter, to which nothing near it 
can bear any comparison. It draws, therefore, with mighty 
force, everything within its reach. Do you understand this ? 

Lu I think Ido. It is like a loadstone diawing a needle. 

Pa. Yes; that is an attraction, but of a particular kind, only 
taking place between the magnet and iron. But gravitation, 
or the attraction of the earth, acts upon everything alike. 

Lu. Then it is pulling you and me at this moment, 

Pa. It is. 

Lu. But why do not we stick to the ground, then ? 

Pa. Because, as we are alive, we have a power of self-mo- 
tion, which can, to a certain degree, overcome the attraction 
of the earth. 

In. I think, then, I begin to understand what I have heard 
of people living on the other side of the world. I believe they 
are called antipodes, who have their feet turned toward ours, 
and their heads in the air. I used to wonder how it could be 
that they did not fall off; but I suppose the earth pulls them 
to it. 

Pa. You think correctly. Meanwhile, think how far the 
falling of an apple has carried us ? 

Lu. To the antipodes, and I know not where. 

Pa. You may now see what use may be made of the com- 
monest fact by a thinking mind. 





Tere is no more doubt that drinking ice water arrests 
digestion than there is that a refrigerator would arrest 
perspiration. It drives from the stomsch its natural heat, 
suspends the flow of gastric juice, and shocks and weakens 
the delicate organs with which it comes in contact. Hab- 
itual ice water drinkers are usua'ly very flabby about the 
region of the stomach, and food lies heavy ou that patient 
organ. 
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Story of a Shipwreck. 


It is a common opinion among boys that a shipwreck is a 
very jolly thing. Those who have read ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” 
imagine there is no end of fun in taking to the boats and row- 
ing to land. I have read of a good many shipwrecks, and in all 
of them there was only terror and great loss of life. There 
was the “Strathmore,” that left London April 1st with eighty- 
eight souls on board and struck ou the Twelve Apostles, lying 
between the Cape of Guod Hope and New Zealand: Let me 
tell you of her. 

It was a foggy mght when the ship struck the rocks, and 
the sea ran high. A great number of the crew and passengers 
lost their lives, amorg which were the captain and first mate. 
The boats were quickly let down, but some were found to be 
useless. After rowing about until morning, a landing place 
was found, It was a desolate island; high rocky cliffs, on 
which only birds found a home. They brought away in the boats 
such useful articles as they could collect in a hurry : clothes, 
wine and brandy, and some tin boxes containing confectionery. 
The tin boxes became indispensible as cooking utensils; the 
spirits brought them almost to ruin, as they do wherever they 
areused For, during the second night on the island the crew 
got drunk, and their precious boats drifted off to sea, and thus 
they were unable to go to the ship for further supplies ; they 
were now close prisoners on this barren island, through the ef- 
fect of the brandy they had saved. With boats they might have 
sailed away. 

They set to work to build huts to sheiter themselves, for 
you must remember that May in south latitudes has the tem- 
perature of November here ; the stones of which the huts were 
built were so cold that it was a painful work. The only wo- 
man was a Mrs. Woodsworth, ané all tried to make her lot as 
pleasant as possible. There were no trees on the island, but 
there was plenty of water; there were plenty of penguins, al- 
batrosses, molly-bawks, but the flesh of these is rank and 
unpleasant. They gathered all the drift wood, and it lasted a 
month. Then winter was soon upon them. To keep a fire 
they employed the skins of the birds; the fat was used to 
keep a lamp continually burning. Month after month passed 
and their clothes began to wear out; they replaced them with 
penguin skins ; for need'es they used the wires of an old par- 
asol, and for thread the tough grass that grew in a little bay. 
Many could not endure the hardship and exposure, and so they 
found their graves here. 

They looked for passing vessels, and to attract attention 
built a tower of sods on the highest point. Here they kept a 
blanket fiying. Four times they saw ships in the far distance, 
but they disappeared without noticing their signals. At last, 
on the 21st of January, an American whaler, the “ Young 
Phenix,” saw the signal and sent boats to investigate the cause. 
All the survivors were brought away and tenderly cared for. 
The miseries they had endured could not be thought of after- 
ward without a shudder, and to them a shipwreck was the 
worst calamity possible.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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A Candle. 


Prof. Faraday said, “There is no better way by which to 
study philosophy than by studying the phenomena of a candle. 
Let us light a candle that has previously burnt down a little; 
we find that the bundle of twisted cotton which runs through 
its whole length forms very svon the centre of a beautifully 
formed cup, and that this cup is full of liquid for burning. As 
long as our burning candle is kept free from draughts, so long 
will this cup maintain its beautiful shape, and its sides remain 
firm and solid, and hold liquid fuel quite ready for the fire. 

Let us inquire into the use of the wick. If we examine the 
wick of our candle with a magnifier, we shall find it to con- 
sist of a bundle of very fine tubes, which make the fibres of 
the cotton. In the cup of the candle the fluid creeps up into 
pores of the cotton. Here, by being still further heated, it is 
changed into s gas, and in this form it is burnt. 

Looking again at our candle as it keeps ourning, we find that 
the flame constantly points upwards, unless driven aside by a 
wind; this is not an accident. The flame heats the air all 
round it, rendering it lighter, and causing it, therefore, to as- 
cend. This gives place to colder air, which in its turn becomes 
heated, so that we have a constant upward stream all round 
the flame, the current on one side balanced by that on the op. 
posite, and all going on so quietly and regularly that the air 
particles change places without the least confusion, giving us 
a beautiful, perfectly formed cone of light. 

As our candle goes on burniug and disappearing inch by 
inch, we are inclined to ask, where does it go to? Is it wasted, 
consumed, destroyed ? No, all substances have the property 
of indestructibility. We cannot destroy them, try as we will 
We can alter their shapes and forms, but never destroy them ; 
so our candle is only changed inform. There is something in 
the air with which a candle during its burning is uniting to 
form & new substance. 

lf we hold over a burning candle a dry tumbler for a minute 

















or two, its inside soon becomes covered with moisture Does 
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this dew or moisture then exist in the candle, end have we 
thus caught it? No, something from the cup of liquid has 
been burned by the wick—it is hydrogen, and in burning has 
combined with another gas in the air—oxygen, and thus: pro- 
duces the moisture. We have here, then, two substances, 
giving out light and heat as they unite ; such a change as this 
we call a chemical change. Candle flame is a result of this 
chemics! change. 

If we examine the contents of our tumbler a little further, 
we shall find a second thing, After removing it from the candle 
we cover it up, after putting into ita little lime water. Shake 
a little, and we see the clearness of the liquid is gone ; it has 
become clcudy and milky looking. This shows the presence 
of another gas we call carbonic acid. This has changed the 
lime in the water into carbonate of lime, or chalk ; to this the 
milkiness is due. A little reasoning will enable us to account 
for the presence of this gas. The carbon is present in the sclid 
part of the candle. When it liquefies it is carried up to the 
wick along with the hydrogen from the cup, and itis there 
ignited im very finely divided portions ; that is, it is the light- 
giver of the flame. During this ignition it combines with the 
oxygen of the air, and carbonic acid gas is thus formed. 

Let us make another experiment with our lime-water. Breathe 
through a tube into it, and we find it becomes milky, and the 
same substance is produced as by the burning candle. We 
see, then, that the products of breathing and of burning are 
the same. 

Another point respecting our candle-fiame is, that as a cone 
of light it is not solid but hollow ; for if we put in it a small 
stick of wood we find it is only charred at the outer portions 
of the flame. Thus the candle shows capillary attraction, 
chemical changes, indestructibility, that breathing and burn. 
ing are alike, and that it is hot only on the outside. 





Tue Propacation or Oysters —Dr, W.J. Brook, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, says that oysters do not breed 
their young in the shell, as had been supposed, and that 
consequently the eggs can be impregnated artificially. An 
average oyster contains from six to nine million eggs, ard, 
one of large size may contain fifty millions, The plan pur- 
sued by him in fertilizing these eggs was to chop the 
male and female oyster up together; thus the fluids are 
mixed and impregnation is made complete. The process 
of development immediately begins, and goes on so rapidly 
that a change may be noted every fifteen seconds. Ina 
very few hours the emb-yo is sufficiently formed to swim 
in the water. The shells at first are very small, and are 
not joined to each other. They grow very rapidly, closing 
down over the sides, and finally unite and form the hinge. 
In the short space of twenty-four hours the young oyster 
is able to take food, and from three days to a week it at- 
tains perfect form. During its early life it is a swimming 
animal. The oyster is able to reproduce its species at the 
end of a year’s growth, and it is marketable at the age of 
three years. 

ea OR Ee 

Tas Use or Praster or Parm,—The plaster may be 
made to “ set” very quickly by mixing it in warm water to 
which alittle sulphate of potash has been added. Plaster 
of Paris casts, soaked in melted paraffine, may be readily 
cut or turned in a lathe. They may be rendered very 
hard and tough by soaking them in warm glue size until 
thoroughly saturated, and allowing them to dry. Plaster 
of paris mixed with equal parts of pumice stone makes a 
fine mold for casting fusible metals; the same mixture is 
useful for encasing articles to be soldered or brazed. Casts 
of plaster of Paris may be made to imitate fine bronzes by 
giving them two or three coats of shellac varnish, and 
dusting on fine bronze powder when the mastic varnish 
becomes sticky. Rat holes may be effectually stopped with 
broken glass and plaster of paris. A good method of mix- 
ing plaster o} paris is to sprinkle it into the water, using 
rather more water than is required ; when the plaster set- 
tles pour off the surplus water and stircarefully. Air bub- 
bles are avoided in this way. 








No Tsacuer’s Oxasses mw Tae Acapeures.—Daniel J. 
Pratt, assistant secretary of the Regent, informs us that 
the money to be used for teachers’ classes in academies is 
not in an available shape to be used; therefore, there will 
be no classes this fall unless they are continued at the ex- 
pense of the academies themselves. The funds will be 
reached in the spring, it is expected. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
In Lxpiesstiox, 

Dr. A. S. Carpenter, of Keene, N. H., says: “Itisa 
valuable medicine. I have taken it myself and prescribed 
it for my patients tor indigestion or inervation of the diges { 
tive organs, and always with satisfactory results. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


@& Taz Grammar Sonoon Worp Boox anp 
Errmotocy. By Edward Althaus. New 
York : Daniel Slote & Co. 


The author has planned this book from 
instructions given in the Teacher's Manual 
of New York city. It is carefully graded 
in every part. All obsolete and abstruse 
words{of no ; practical value have been ex- 
cluded. The etymological portions contain 
the most important Latin and Greek rocts 
arranged in respect to their difficulty ; and 
words derived from the same root in such 
an order as to facilitate the gradual prog- 
ress from familiar terms to those which are 
more difficult. It is an admirable little 
book. 

Nationa, Temperance Hymn anp Sone 
Boox. A new collection of popular tem- 
perance hymns and songs, for ali temperance 
Organizations, gospel temperaice meetings, 
woman's unions, reform clubs, sons of tem- 


perance, good templars, prohibition pled 
temperance camp meetings, etc. Compi 
by J. N. Stearns, New York, National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 

The full title gives the idea of the book, 
which is published at a very cheap rate. 

Warre Hanvs any Wuire Hearts. By 
Earnest Gilmore. New York: National 
Temyerance Society. Price $1.25. 

A variety of charattéers whose livés are in 
some way influenced by intemperance, are 
gathered in this volume ; some ending, as 
usual, in poverty, others more happily in 
reformation and a new life. It is not badly 
written, and will}doubtless take its place in 
the literature for temperance organizations. 


Tne Sranparp Serms; ‘ Mister Horn 
and His Friends, or Givers and Giving,” 
by Mark Guy Pearse. Price fifteen cents, 
“The Orationsof Demosthenes,” trans'ated 
by Thomas Leland, In two volumes ; vol- 
ume one, twenty cents, New York, J. K. 
Fonk & Co. 


The publishers of the Standard series, 
justixsue the above. The former, by the 
author of “ Daniel Quorm,” and “ Sermons 
for Children,” etc. The latter is the first of | 
a series of Greeian and Roman classiis, A 
biographical sketch ot Demosthenes precedes 
the orations, twelve against Philip, three on 
occasions of public deliberation. This cheap 
edition will be a welcome to many scholars 
who have not been able to purchase it in 
costly binding. We continue to praise the 
Standard series and the excellent selections 
published under its name. 

Happy Songs, for Day Se‘ools and the 


Home. By R. 8. Thain and Mrs. Olara H. 
Scott. Chicago, Thomas Kane & Co. 


This unpretending little book is intended 
for schools where music is not taken up as 
a regular study ; the design is to furnish 
happy, helpful songs, with cheery ringing 
melodies and healthful words, and at the 
same time furnishing pieces of a grade and 
range that can be easily learned by all. This 
is accomplished, we think, by the authors, 
and we hope the songs will be a success. 











Report or Examimations or Sonoots w 
Norrorx Country, Mass. Boston: Lee & 
Shephard. 

This is a pamphlet of 167 pages, contain- 
ing a report made by George A. Walton, 
Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, on the Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic in the schools of twenty-four 
towns iu a section of Massachusetts. These 
examinations are made to secure reliable in- 
formation of the elementary work doing in 
the schools. The pamphlet contains a de- 
finite statement of the plan and results of the 
examinations of over three thousand chil- 
dren, and is a model ot simplicity, and may 
properly be made the basis for examinations 
in all parts of the country. {t contains 80 





pages of lithographs, fac-similes of hand- 
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writing, showing the average rank of the 
pupils in the several towns, and the. best and 
poorest work in the country. We consider 
this one of the means by which a real edu- 
cational reform will be set on foot. There 
is no disputing the fact and figures on the 
conclusions reached by Mr. Walton. He 
has done a real service to education. He 
has dispelled an illusion that is very general 
—namely, that chiidren in four years of 
school—160 weeks—or 800 days, learned 
whai the time and expense calls for. The 
subject needs tu be placed before the public 
in astrong yet clear light. It is apparent 
that the quality of the instruction is as far 
from the standard as the quantity. 

Manvat or THe German Lanouace, 
Knoflack, San Francisco, Cal. 

This neat little volume has so much to 
commend it that there ought to be no ques- 
tion as to its favorable reception. It is a 
model of conciseness and of clearness of ex- 
pression, and entirely free of the usual rig- 
marole of foreign grammars. In it, the 
principles of the German language are pre- 
sented in a simple, plain way, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the American stu- 
dent, and all persons interested in the study 
of that tongue will be sure to welcome it as 
a valuable aid. It may be had by address- 
ing A. Knoflach, 228 Post Street, San Fran- 
cise», Califernia. Price, 75 cents. 

Orations of Demosrnenxs. J. K. Funk 
& Co. Translated by Thomas Leland. Vol. 


II, No. 34 Standard Series Price, 20 
cents, 


This is a well printed volume and will be 
valuable to classical students. 


Fronpes Acrestes; orn, Reapines 1n Mo- 
pERN Painters. J. K. Funk & Co. By 
Ruskin. Chosen at her pleasure by a lady 
friend of the author and reviewed by him- 
self. No. 35 Standard Series. Price, 15 
cents. 


A. 


These selections include the finest things | 
aaid by Mr. Ruskin on the sky, streams and | 


sea, mountains, stones, plants and flowers, 
education, the moralities, the principles of 
art, and the power and office of the imagina- 
tion. It is a good book for summer read- 
ing especially in the mountains. Mr. Rus- 
kin's notes, commenting on his own writ- 
ings, are quaint and instructive. 

Joan or Aro. J. K. Fuck & Co. By 


Lamartine. No. 36 Standard Series. Price 
10 cents. 


This book, as are all of Lamartine’s books, 
is exceedingly interesting. We heartily re- 
commend all of this series of works. 

Gro. P. Rowett’s American NewspaPEr 
Drrecrory. 

This, the twelfth annual issue of this im- 
portant work, is before us. It gives a body 
of information to be found in no other work. 
The task of publishing such a book is a great 
one, and it has been well performed. It 
contains a list of places where papers are 
published, then it gives other lists under 
which papers naturally arrange themselves. 
All of this is useful information—useful for 
everybody who has to do with newspapers. 
"Ve have always believed the Directory to 
be of service to both newspapers and the 
public. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Midsummer Scribner (August num- 
ber) opens with a frontispiece engraving by 
Cole, from the famous picture of Savonarola, 
by Fra Bartolommeo. The most novel and 
interesting art feature of the Midswmmer 
Soribner is Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s study 
of “Mr. Seymour Haden’s Etchings.” A 
number of etchings are reproduced with 
artistic accuracy. The first of these “Our 
River,” a description of the Hudson, by Mr. 
John Burroughs and Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote; “The Curiosities of Advertising ;” 
and further installments of Mr. Schuyler’s 
“Peter the Great” and Mr, Oable’s “Grandis- 


sims," make up the bulk of this admirable 
number. 

St. Nicholas for August has a pleasant 
feature of the vacation number in the illus- 
trated article, “A Happy Thought for 
Street Children.” Besides the installment 
of the two serials, by Louisa M. Alcott and 
Noah Brooks,—one dealing with sprightly 
home-life, the other with boys who form a 
militia company and have a muster and a 
sham fight,—there are several complete 
short stories. “Placer and Gulch Mining 
for Gold” are graphically described by Er- 
nest Ingersoll and illustrated by J. Harrison 
Mills, and a bright account is given of the 
“ Darning-Needle,” or dragon-fly 

The August Aflantic contains Mr. Ald- 
rich’s “Stillwater Tragedy ;” Dr. Holmes 
has a poem entitled “The Archbishop and 
Gil Blas." Mark Twain hasa very pungent 
tale entitled “Edward Mills and George 
Benton,” which satirizes keenly the sham 
thought of the day. A short story, “Sylvia's 
Suitors,” by Louise Stockton, is well told. 
The political article discusses “The Republi- 
cans and their Candidate” whom it regards 
as wholly worthy of confidence and enthu- 
siastic support. 


The wid-summer number of the Art Jn- 
terchange has a colored cover on which isa 
lovely little engraving of “ Love Asleep,” 
by Leon Perrault. The hints for decoration, 
the interchange of ideas upon ert, found in 
this fortnightly, render it very popular. 


The American Bookseller has made one of 
its departments into a regular journal, call- 
ed the Monthly Index. This will give a 
complete classified record of the English 
periodical literature of the world, except 
fiction. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Among the latest publications of John 
Ohburch & Oo., Cincianati, O., are the fol- 
lowing attractive songs and pieces, vopies 
of which we have examined, and therefore 
“kuow whereof we speak” concerning them. 
“Good-Bye Dearest,” by Danks, is one of 
this composer's most beautiful Both as re- 
gards words and melody itisa gem. The 
title page is charmingly illustrated. Price 
40 cents. “Peggy Dear,” is a humorous 
quartette which amateur concert givers 
should not miss. It will “bring down the 
house” every time. Price 30 cents. The 
‘Wide West March” is brilliant and not very 
difficult to play. ‘‘ Forever Joyful Galop,” 
is the rage in Paris, and is full of dash and 
sparkle. Price 35 centseach. Pianists and 
singers who want new and pretty music 
may rely upon all of the above. The pub- 
lishers will send any or all of these pieces 
on receipt of price. 

Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the author 
of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” has compiled 
this volume with judicious care, assisted in 
the work by Mr. W. F. Sherwin, the well 
known musical conductor, composer and 
Sunday-school worker. The title of the 
book is suggestive, and the names of the 
authors give promise of a sensible and at- 
tractive work. The volume is neatly print- 
ed, and many of the tunes are new. It isa 
good work and we believe it wil! be ap- 
preciated. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Supplementary reading for primary schools. 
By Francis W. Parker, and Louis H. Mar- 
vel. Boston : Robert Davis & Co. This is 
the first book of a series of supplementary 
readings for very young scholars. The an- 
thors say, “Supply schools wich plenty of 
supplementary reading, and the value of 
school work will be enhanced a thousand- 
fold. These lessons are presented to teach- 
ers as an attempt to help them to the nec- 
essary conditions for learning to read.” 





By an unanimous vote, the trustees of 
Hanover college, the oldest in the State of 
Indiana, have decided to admit young wo- 
men on the same terms as young men. The 
institution is under Presbyterian control, 
ard it is nearly the last of the fifteen Pro- 
testant colleges of the State to accept co- 
education. 





Permanently Cured of Piles. 

Hon. G. H. Rice, late R. R. Oommis- 
sioner of Vermont, writes : 

Mitton, Vt., Sept. 16. 

I have been a great sufferer trum Piles, 
having had it in its blind phase for years. 
About two years ago, when the disease be- 
gan to assume the bleeding form, I tried 
*“ Kidney- Wort,” and used abcut a half doz- 
en packages, which I believe effected a per- 
manent cure. From my own experience 
and that of otners I am acquainted with, [ 
became satisfied that the Kidney-Wort pos- 
sessed remarkable virtues, and probably 
should have purchased an interest in its sale 
had I been possessed ot sufficient means. 

Truly yours, G. H. RICE, 





Tue Beard of Trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege have decided on the immediats estab- 
lishment of a School of Political Science. 
The course will be three years, and will be 
open only to collegians who have satisfac- 
torily ended their Junior year (whether at 
Columbia or at some other college of equal 
grade.) Pursuance of it for one year with 
credit will entitle the student to graduate. 


| No good Preaching. 

No man can do a good job of work; 
preach a good sermon, try a law suit well, 
doctor & patient, or write a good article 
when he feels miserable and dull, with slug- 
gish brain and unsteady nerves, and none 
should make the attempt in such a condition 
when it can be so easily and cheaply re- 
moved by alittle Hop Bitters. See other 
column.—Albany Times. 








Cuvurcues of sods in the thinly populated 
districts are about being used. It is said 
that a church with walls of sods, roof cov- 
ered with sods, and floor of earth, in size 25 
by 36 feet, can be built at an outlay of $10 
in money, and that such a building, if pro- 
perly constructed, is very enduring. This 
is a good idea. We have several subscribers 
who teach in sod school houses, Itisa 
good idea if they spend the money on good 
teachers. When we see a bang-up school 
house we find too often that they are paying 
teachers $200 to teach in them—$200!! 








Summer Travel, 
The railroad in general is a noisy, dusty 
j institution ; it runs through the cheapest 
; Section of the country. But there are ex- 
ceptions, The N. Y., Lake Erie & Western 
R. R., once the famous “ Ernie,” deserves a 
tribute from the traveler. It was once an 
immense freight line; now it is a favorite 
passenger route. Why isthis? The march 
of improvement is the answer ; the Erie has 
been thorougily overhauled. It runs through 
scenery that never tires the eye—river, 
mountain and lake, village, town and city 
@-s n beautiful succession. Lea-ing the 
udson you cross the Hackensack and the 
Passaic, you follow the Ramapo and pass 
through the mountains until you strike the 
Delaware, a grand stream ; this you jollow 
amid scenery that is not - -y"" on the 
continent. mn you are in still, quiet 
meadows of the Susquehanna, and thus you 
goon towards the sundown. A delightful 
feature of this road is the solid make-up of 
every thing ; the Erte is well built. I's pow- 
ertul engines and double track give a sense 
of security that is very necessary. After 
reaching this road from any of the side roads 
we feel relieved. This has no obstructions ; 
It runs on ime. The summer traveler feels a 
just sense of gratitude to the management 
—_ gives him a progress at so reasonable a 
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xhaustion, or weakened digestien. 
brain and nerves. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicisns have prescribed 193,000 packages, with im results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervove 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


VITALIZED . 
PHOSPHATES 


and grown persons, by feeding ‘the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York,::« 





Hotianp compels every town with ten 
thousand inba%itants to erect technical 
schools for the people. So we find this 
country largely productive, though it is 
chiefly formed out of the debris of the Ger- 
man mountains, and contains no coal except 
in asmall field around Lemberg. Out of its 
dismal flats and dreary swamps, it exports 
products of the annual value of sixty mil- 
lions of dollars. This is no inconsiderable 
achievement fora small kingdom of one 
tenth the area and one eighth the popula- 
tion of Great Brita. The secret of her 
success lies in the liberality of her concep- 
tion ot public education. 





Tue Children’s Aid Society, of which C. 
L. Brace is secretary, deserves the respect 
of the entire public, It sends down every 
week from 130 to 150 children of the tene- 
ment honses to the Summer Home at Bath, 
L.I. Here each company spends a week- 
enjoy ng the sea bathing, fresh air, good 
food and all the delights of the country. 
They return much strengthened, and look 
back upon this as the happy event of the 
year. During last year, from June 9 to 
Sept. 15, 2,912 children enjoyed the benefit 
of this charity at an expense of $5,036, mak- 
ing the average cost for each child about 
$2 per week for all expenses of rent, salaries, 
railroad fares, food, clothing, etc. Great 
efforts are being made by some benevolent 
ladies to purchase a place’at Bath for this 
excellent charity. Such a situation, it is 
believed, could be obtained for $10,000, and 
would be a permanent benelaction to the 
poor children of New York. Large as this 
charity is, it isonly a drop taken from the 
sea of misery. Instead of less than 3,000, 
it should be able to relieve 100,000 children 
and to treble its outlay upon each of them. 








Be Wise and Happy. 

If you will stop all your extravagant and 
wrong notions in doctoring yourself and 
families with expensive doctors or humbug 
cure-alls, that do harm always, and use only 
nature’s simple remedies for all your ail- 
ments—you will be wise, well and happy, 
and save great expense. The greatest re- 
medy for this, the great, wise and good will 
tell you, is Hop Bitters—rely on it. See 
another colump.— Press. 


Pror. Dana finds his opinion confirmed 
by the results of the “Challenger” expedi- 
tion, that the elevations of the earth called 
continents, and depressions called oceans 
“ were formed as such in the first instance,” 
and that they are not the result of upheav- 
als, as Lyell supposes. As science learns, it 
approaches the truth that “ in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.”— 
NV. Y. Observer. 


Ssarcs.—A female shark was lately 
caught off Great Neck, L. L, and in her 
stomach were found ten little sharks, each 
two feet long. It has been a disputed point 
whether sharks swallowed their young to 
protect them as do snakes, but this proves 
it beyond question. The mother shark was 
seven feet long. 
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3% When the Campaign against Disease ‘s wag. 
ed with 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


The enemy takes flight. It is an aa specific 
for constipation, b wo?) a, nervous debil- 
ity, gout. ye -—-- ‘a Oras a delightful, k- 
ling, raught. j-+ - beneficial to caierers 

from all febrile complaints. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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@na Stub Point, 849, 


Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, ond Lad, {70, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
For Ceneral Writing, 332, 4064, 390, and 

Other Styles to suit ali Aands. 

Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





"Books for Teachers 


1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 
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THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 
fr evens 
and the KIDNEYS. 


ese great organs are t 


' 
' 


the natura! cleans- 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed | 
| by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpvcror of Institutes. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
| Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.)| 
He has probably addressd more teachers | 
than any other man. This book is a cere- | 
ful statement of the instruction given by | 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, | 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &e. | 

Our Proposrtion. 
This valuable book will cost you $.150 


sTiTUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journa, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 


| this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and | 
has had a wide experience. He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
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SUFFERING. . 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Bheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
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The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular to N. Y. ELASTIC, TRUSS CO., @3 Bread- 


the best work on this subject now publish- 
led. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
‘twenty-five cents, postage. 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
| In Press.) 
This volume is by the Editor of the 
|“Teacher’s Institute,” and will be a work 
| great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00." We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two to the “Institute.” 
E. L. Ketzoee & Co. 











CASFL PAID 


| ola Newspapers, ‘ne Pamphlets, 
| Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
| Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 





We will send it to you post paid as a pre-| ho 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- | 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. Cuaguns 
Francis Apams, Chairman of Managers. Thirteen 
pl ils out of fourteen — the e —— at Harvard 
lege this year. Tuition,$100 a yea 
A new giteaier jue issue — _ Apply for information to 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.I 


HE TEACHERS REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK 


| land Co., N. Y., delightfuily situated on the west 
bank of tLe Hudson, ten miles below. West Point. A 
ple asant and perfectly healthy location. Moderate 
erms and home-like accommodations. Intended solely 
or the benefit of tired teachers. Address carly. 
iss E CLEMENT, Germantown, Pa, 





INSTITUTE AND 
Natienal Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class cauumences Oct. 15, 1879. Mre. Louise Pol- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ap earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdme. Line Morgenstern’s Paradise of Child- 
nood,”’ a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1844, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully engaged iu teaching in ac: ordances 
with Frobel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
Washington. For terms and particulars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or M SUSIE 


K INDERGARTEN NORMAL 


| FOLBOOK, 8. E. cor, of 8th aad K st, Washington, 
|D. 


Cc. 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 


ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. the 


only Norma! Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ'c instruction. Tuition and 

ording st the lowest rates. Address Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ps KARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 177 

Building, %5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
feasional school for business training, and is under the 

ereonal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 

.8 Packard, who for the past 3% years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author et the — 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 
was founded in 1858, and has made steady progress 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms spacious and elegant; the course of stady most 
Secougs 2 and efficient. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time, 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or send for 
circular contsining full particulars. Ps 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 


i = BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery 

“L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine's apiown 

Cc a “las Broadway, 34th St., open 9 A.M., till 

Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 

rudimental and higher Mathematics, Corres 

all English Branches; Writing lessons 

Arithmetic and Writing 

oackward persons rapic 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 years 
Graduate course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 years 
all term opens Sept. th. Address 
(3Z9-lo of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New HaveaC 





ndence and 
monthly 

$10, quarterly. Foreigners an 

ly advancedin private rooms, 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IK- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, 
guages, Drawing and Paiuti 


offers uneq 
vantages to pupils, from the 


bas beghanine' ts tho da. 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: Two . 
Strictly Private 
Tho CONSERVATORY =e yal 7 mtg! way year, 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN etany time, the Quarters 





commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
wt Cos 2 Fh 108 si Sane Ob ove 


6 ite name and methods, Ho ee yh 
chteining petsonage Ghenate 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the ecitocl, 





‘BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution tn al! its departments taught by competent 
imstructors. Full coarse two years (three hours dally ;) 
shorter course of OWE YraR for those who are limited 
as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. Rarmonp, Prin., 1 Somerset, St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides a and Families with Profes- 

sores, Princ +o—K wevespesmsy, ans and Teacher. = 
every grade. Provides Terchers Me = 

joe woe for the sale or of Sehoo Teachers’ 

jon forms [maey- = on a= rogues. ‘Parties tn need 

please state the qualifications required | 
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PUBLISHERS. 


Porter. AINSWORTH & CO., 
bers Street, New York. 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Payson, Dunten & Scribner's Copy Books. 





mton & Scribner's New Manual ot | 


Paysens’ Gorman Copy Beoks. 





Gurper ro C. 
a S oom Rost 1,27 3, 10ts, 
Mo ‘tea, s Spelling Bi 
n ice, 5 cts. one FB, 10 ota, 
The sore Lompesicio An Flemen- 


in Com- 
bg Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
Greene's’ Graded Gremmer Sn a 


Descriptive Catelone = ith "Bates of Introduction 
furnished o n application. Correspondence solicited. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, Puostisners, Purma., Pa, 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL —— 


tlines of Hijet ry,—Outlines of History 
riginal Tables, hronol ical Senet sae. ia un 
erary , 1 vol., 288 pages, ob ‘ong ito cloth 


Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
The c nion-book to Outlines of Histo: 
oblong otipant cloth, $1.7. - 

Histerical At 





1 vol. 

taini: ine ogical, series of 100 Colored M 
ntaining a chronoiogical, series o ) aps, 
illustrating successive per toda, from the dawn of His: 


Sa. to the Present Day. 1 oblong quarto cloth, 

Histerical Chart, R history Tavght by the E 
Showing at a glance the Rise, ‘Bevel pment, and il 
ofall tne important Nati 


the earliest ti 
until the present day. This Ohace 1 is peblished in four 
canes forms. 


ushers Fer terms and other information, address the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

VARREN'S New Geographies. 

3REENE'S New Crammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | °° ——_ eal 
APPILETON'S Young Chemist. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS | 


| ! A selecteted list of 125 important | 

works in the several branches of ! 
Science offered free with new subscriptions 
to the 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Send postal card ‘or premium list and full particulars to 
D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bond 8St.,New York. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,-Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 


which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for them. 





nm, Lawyer, 
alias any call- 





veable A, ane Aenrare. © 
Physician E dior: Teacher. Sident 


mae 


Lys 





pee. REPR le 


NINTH EDITION. 
This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 


elaborate and exhaustive charac 
The contributors are the most distingu’ 
rs and writers of the present and of 
This issue is the ninth revision in a space © over 100 
years since its Lye and this isthe bes 4 fe inevery 
particular of the British edition, is heapest 
work ever offered to the Arrerican people The articles 
are written in a most attractive style and the quantity 
y one d greater per volume 
nin any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 
work contains thousands of ravings on Steel and 


r to all similar works. 
and ori _ 
is 


mes 10 of which are sow ready ry the saoeees 


umes will be issued at the rate o! Sold‘ on rice 
solupe, cloth binding, ° d ‘only b au 
voription or Specimen es apply to yg 


v 


« COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Qu DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
a: Samy DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
A Cc [ARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Half roan. 
| SCHOOL DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


12mo. if roan. \, 
racseee, pod Lee ‘YY. Tllustrated. 16mo. 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, & 
Sid. roan, flexible, & cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
jeny oa a to students, in addition toa very 


Halt 


oustie in the Spink of our distinguishe: Todos: 
., on of our m: juca- 
re, + yt , 28 Well as by far the cheapest 


J B. LIPPINCOTT 4. 20- Babies 
Minerals, Scientific and Medical Books, 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 


BY A, E. FOOTE, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
the AMerican Association for the Advancement 
of Bei ; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees, of Philadelphia, and 
ot ‘ne American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


where all correspondence should be addressed. 
—o— 
New York Branch, for Local Businessfonly, 
4 Murray Street, (1 Square from P. O,.) 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS, 


Spectmens sent to wy pews rt of the world by mail. 
Specimen copy of the il — — monthly Naturalist’s 
¢ Hour, of free. Subscription 7% cts. 
ia year, “tor club rates Sa ,—:. FF see each monthly 








Centennial Exposition ot 1876, and award and 


My Mineralogical cen en 
on receipt of 2 cents. 
D cloth 6 a aon GS 





call 8. cloth eitrieneed 


ne. sheep interleaved at Ss nterleaved $15); 
price list dione. 16 ae. Sees 8 cents). | 
I have now over fifty t and Fy  omate h of 


Minerals, mostly crystallized 
recognized at my prices are yee ~~ y my 8 
better labelled than those of an 
oguntry. This is mainly due to the immense stock I carry 
the largest im minerals of ong in the country) and my 
eystem ot printed labels attached to the specimens. 
ona ue of 2,500 species of Shells, made for me by 
78. Jr., who has labelled aay 
a cents, p rinted on one AL hoy) wit 
t10cents. Ihave one or two of the most 
foeorenes collections known, and have now over 2. 


genus label 


000 
Ibs., ppeeies and, 30,000 specimens of Shells and | 
Corals Lg aes Catalogue of Birds, Eggs, Eyes, : ns, 
—% Catalogues of Books, DP. ea. 
Medic ine, ee. 88 pps Scents. (Please specity At = 
you wish). 
Bend 3 tte ray ving full par- 


Hour, 
ticulars. Specimen copy free. You will ‘suis double 
favor by handing this to some physician, or other person 
interested in science. 


THE CLIMAX 


Blackboard Eraser, 


Convenient 


‘ 








Cheap. 
Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following briet but pointed commen- 
dations from prominent educators, 


Durable. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, _ 














THE DANSVILLE SANITARIUM, 


KNOWN AS 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


Has been estab- 
lished 


any 

theoretical hobby. 
The climate and 

- a tacilities of 
tuvor 


life 
staiet with rest, frome: an im 4 yy 4 = tho cave of mans geome. yeotom 
ations imposed b nar, e at fashionable wa’ aces, and a w' 
of dolly life is cetatilehed, vending to invigorate. recreate, an: ld up, rather than deplete and en 
In combining the wise em; loyment of all well- samed one approv es with the 
more strictly medical su ndence of the physicia: da ording to its —— the comforts, kindly watch- 
care = aera influences of a weil ordered. home, this 8 Hygienic ome has ae yee ual. 
The location is upon an eastern hbill-sido, overloo ie veautiful town of Dansville, a fertile yA and 
distant hitie t vent, aff rding from piazzx and walks a view unsur — oe on oe ds in d 
orives, and the lake and mountain scenery tor which this Genesee valicy country lamo 
free from malarial taint ; Greimage yy table abundantly furnished, also skilled —_ kind. 
The famous Mo iere Thermo-E lertrie Bat is in use as a therapeutie agent in this Sanitarium 
Terms, which inciude rates ior why : well as regular patients, are very reasonable. 
For detailed intormation enclose stamp 0 


OUR HOME HYCIENIC INSTITUTE, Dansville Livingston Co.. N. Y. 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 





Freedom is insured from social o and othe 
directed and ed routine 


te 














I necsived the highest award given ~ any one at the | 
mov given to any American for cCeaiee ons of Miner- | 
of 100 pages ie is oy 8 poet | 


It" ’ well , 


all my ells, | 


ACED. 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 

GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


——_+o«—_—— 
Je serivea CINAI INAL-F Preparation Is, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 


AN 


























derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 

invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been highly ree - de nog 
certified to ala number of Chemists and Physi ting a vi Zz 
of medical LAI. b the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 

ir 1 
wag yo made from animal or vinous matter, which are llabie to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary compo-~ 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Flesh and 
Biood. That which Is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 

And, while It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing 
und Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, 
Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen=- 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence In 
all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum has 
been Incontestably proven. 












UNITED STATES: 
JOHN CARLE & SONS.NEW YORK, 



















From HON. J. H. FRENON, op -Rerdery © 7 State : 

Education —‘The BEsT pat I, 

have ever seen in that line.” | 
prom Bvt. W. B. yim am President of Linco 

University, Marton, A —*I am highly pleased with i 

your Erasers. } 

From HON. ROBERT M. LU;EEe 

Orleans, 


ew —"i 4 tes ted 
your Climax, and ‘deem it excellent, ia 


From_ Prof A. N. RAUB, Prencipel Gieme Hevcnst 
PR ng y A Ey “* We consider the Rubbers the 


BEST we have EVER USED."’ 

From late F. A. Allen, STATE NORMAL 
SOHOOL, Mansfeld, Pa.— We have carefully and 
taithfully ‘tested the Erasers made 4 Fay and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have now in use ten 
dozen ; 80 you see, we prove our FAITH by Our WORKS.” 

—— 


7" Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
Corry, Penn. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESs, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 








J. M. STODDART & CO., tl Chestnat met. Phila. 
ACCENTS WANTED, 4857 TERMS. 





512 Broadway. New York. 





SE GIR 

Oe sh 3 

INGA NITY, 
Pa] 


Ye (AI) 




















Pe, 
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ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 











WRHNORLOERCE 25 SORA. _ 
“YOYRKS. CAMDEN. N. J 





SAMPLES AND pRices oy appLicaTiO™ 
















Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


| 


TE ACHERS nd STUDE BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
AItoo or 00 emo aerate 

during VACATION. Baty peruicalar ad ad adres, 7 ‘A logue sent Free. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO. Philadel VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 











